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’ Washington, not in Napoleon Bonaparte; 


Editorial, 


NITARIANS who attended the General Confer- 
ence at Buffalo may retain one complacency un- 
rebuked. They may be complacent about mere 
members in a denomination that can exhibit 
such power, and they may cease being sensitive 

about its size. What the chairman of the Council said of 
the providence of minorities, and the good that only a 
minority can achieve, gained impressive witness through- 
out the sessions. If growing large should remove us from 
the position of our peculiar advantage, or if powerful or- 
ganization should modify the simplicity of our denomina- 
tional construction, we should find the success, sometimes 
longed for, more a loss than a gain. As we are, we can 
do what larger bodies cannot do; as they are, we should 
be disappointed and ineffective. 


ad 


FOURTEEN years ago Hon: George F.. Hoar, addressing 
the National Conference as its president, uttered these 
words: “I believe in God, the living God, in the American 
people, a free and brave people, who do not bow the neck 
nor bend the knee to any other and who desire no other 
to bow the neck or bend the knee to them. I believe 
that the God who created this world has ordained that 
his children may work out their own salvation and that 
his nations may work out their own salvation by obedi- 
ence to his laws, without dictation or coercion from any 
other. I believe that a republic is greater than an empire. 
I believe that the moral law and the Golden Rule are for 
nations as well as for individuals. I believe in George 
in the Whigs 
of the Revolutionary day, not in the Tories; in Chatham, 
Burke, and Sam Adams, not in Dr. Johnson or Lord 
North. I believe that the North Star, abiding in its 
place, is a greater influence in the world than any comet 
or meteor. . . . I believe, finally, whatever clouds may 
darken the horizon, that the world is growing better, 
that to-day is better than yesterday, and to-morrow will 
be better than to-day.” 
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WHEN the publishers of religious newspapers are 
boasting of their antiquity and priority in the field of 
religions, it would sometimes enhance respect for them if 
they should state all the facts. For instance, the 
Christian Register. was first published in 1821 under that 
name, and, with only two publishers, has borne that title 
ever since. There are other papers for which a similar 
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antiquity is claimed, some rightfully, and some with 
a slight twist in the record which would be apparent if 
all the facts were stated. For instance, suppose that the 
Gospel Expositor is published now in Boston, and the 
date of its origin is given as 1820 or 1825, it irritates any 
one who is conversant with the record to recall the fact 
that this paper is only the successor of one, two, or three 
different journals that have been sustained by different 
publishing interests. The Expositor has succeeded to 
the subscription list and good-will of the preceding jour- 
nals, and did not itself exist before, say, 1875: ought 
not the whole truth to be told? 


od 


So far as we know, nobody in the office of the Christian 
Register ever denied the statement that the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty was established under that title in 1808, 
and is, therefore, older than the Christian Register which, 
under that name, was established in 1821. We have, 
therefore, no sympathy with the claim of the Observer of 
New York, first published in 1813, that it is the oldest 
religious journal in America, and therefore in the world. 
We have said something of -some other religious 
journals that set up claims to antiquity, with flaws in 
their records similar to those that cast suspicion on the 
claims of so many men and women who claim to be cen- 
tenarians. ‘The matter is of small importance excepting 
as an indication of a fly in the ethical ointment of the 
publishing house that makes a claim that is not wholly 
just. We congratulate the Herald on its priority. Some- 
times we have been in sympathy with its teaching and 
sometimes not at all, but that has nothing to do with 
statistics. P 

wt 


A QUESTION has arisen on one of our Eastern railways 
concerning the rules to be adopted in the promotion of 
engineers. The management has announced that not 
only seniority of service, but fitness, will be considered in 
the appointment of new men. ‘The employees of the 
road have protested and threatened to strike if the new 
rule is enforced. Now it would seem that the dictates 
of common sense would be sufficient for all men, both em- 
ployers and employed, and that no disagreement ought 
to be possible. Any one whose opinion is worth having, 
who has observed men in active life of any kind, knows 
that between the ages of twenty-five and forty great 
differences of ability and efficiency manifest themselves. 
The rule holds in the case of all the professions as well as in 
the mechanic arts. Ministers and doctors may start 
even at twenty-five and be very far apart at forty. ‘The 
opinion of the public on this question is pronounced and 
final. 
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THE masterly discussion of Bergson’s philosophy, in 
which Dr. Dodson has gone far beyond the excellence of a 
commentator, is an asset which a review hardly sums up. 
The mighty men of the last generation left us wondering 
whether we should have their like again, and when we 
think of their service, and pay regard heightened by our 
loss, the remembrance seems to set the present in unfavor- 
able comparison. A like dignity waits the present, 
however, when it, too, gets where it can be seen in per- 
spective. If there were heroes before Agamemnon, as 
Horace says, there have been heroes since, and now is as 
good a time as any to recognize them. We shall be par- 
doned by every reader of this work of genuine scholar- 
ship for glorying somewhat that in our ranks to-day 
among busy laborers in the ministry are men who con- 
tinue the traditions of learning united with leadership 
in church and public affairs. In this book are none of 
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Bob Sawyer’s dummies,—drawers that do not open, or, 
opening, have nothing in them. Every page has the 
stamp of competency, the hall-mark of sterling worth, 
the sweet sincerity of truth, and, all through, the spirit 


of the man of faith. 
e 


An astonishing feat of endurance and woodcraft has 
been accomplished by Mr. Joseph Knowles which has 
been advertised week by week in the Boston Post. Mr. 
Knowles entered the Maine woods on the 4th of August 
without food, fire, clothing, shelter, or implement of any 
kind. He declared that a civilized man could do any- 
thing that a primitive savage could do, and he has proved 
his statement, unless the biggest fake of the century has 
been palmed off on a credulous public. He emerged from 
the forest in Canada just two. months from his disap- 
pearance in August. How he has subsisted during these 
two months, with the record of his hardships and the way 
he overcame them, will make a story not second in interest 
to Nansen’s record of his life as a troglodyte during an 
arctic winter. Many lessons in woodcraft must come out 
of this experience that may be of the greatest use to men 
lost in the woods and to explorers of many kinds. It was 
a wonderful feat, and no one ought to begrudge the hardy 
woodsman any rewards that may come to him. 
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THERE is a place in Massachusetts which a man whose 
profession has carried him all over the globe pronounces 
the most dangerous spot in the world. It is at the rail- 
road station of asmall town. Within a stone’s throw are 
three grade crossings and a junction of three electric 
street railway lines, and along the narrow streets in sum- 
mer there is a constant and swift procession of automo- 
biles, more in number, probably, than in any other place 
in the Commonwealth. Everybody knows that some day 
a frightful accident must come. Yet it will come before. 
anything will be done to diminish the hourly danger. 
Cassandra prophesied in vain because she was not believed. 
What shall be said of the folly of a people who believe that 
destruction must suddenly spread sorrow and suffering, 
and, even then, open the gates to their destroyers? 


The Voice of the General Conference. 


Nothing can take the place of speech in persuasion, 
and there is no disputing its primacy. Effective ex- 
pression through the human voice is the most powerful 
agency in the dissemination of truth. While voice 
and nothing else is vain, truth without a voice lacks 
life. As Beethoven’s symphonies would be known only 
to readers of music, were there no instruments capable 
of making them heard, so the prophetic message never 
fulfils itself till it finds utterance by men and women 
in the presence of others. When the telephone and 
the phonograph appeared, as also when the printing-press 
came, some people supposed that the public speaker’s 
occupation was gone. On the contrary, it was extended 
and its dignity augmented. ‘Talking remains the supreme 
opportunity of persuasion. 

A conference of persons interested in the strengthening 
of any cause, and the establishing of its principles, grows 
out of this fact. People like to hear the spoken word 
far better than they like to read the written word, be- 
cause in the one case personality is at its full, while in 
the other case it is limited. The spirit and meaning of a 
message require a voice. Never is it so inspiring as 
when fitly spoken. Generally insincerity and pretence 
betray themselves, and one can tell whether to believe 
in the message better by hearing it than by reading it. 
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The unconscious exposure of speech is a judgment, both 
of condemnation and of honor. No report, however full, 
will convey to others what a conference gives to its mem- 
bers. Speakers themselves are sometimes unaware of 
their service. 

The meeting of the General Conference in Buffalo last 
week illustrated to the full this incomparable advantage. 
It brought together a great number of people and laid 
before them rich harvests of thoughtful preparation. 
Notable contributions there were to the needs of mind 
and heart. ‘The standard of these meetings was lifted 
anew, clear of obstruction. While some matters call 
for action that savors of legislation, the conference is 
not a legislative organization and can claim no legislative 
function. It is a combination of independent churches 
for mutual inspiration. No action is binding, or can be 
made binding, on any church in the Conference. It is a 
talking conference, and, if this designation is sometimes 
used contemptuously, we would remind the scornful what 
manner of talk there was, and what effect it is calculated 
to produce. From the sermon, which called us to no 
doubtful disputations, but to the enterprise of freedom, 
the masterly survey of the president of the Conference, 
which showed our deliverance from feudal symbols of 
religion into a relation in which no presumptions of special 
privilege have place, through the high discussions of the 
opportunity of religion in community life, making vital 
connection between social consciousness and the duties 
meant by love of God and man, of the radical function 
of reason in religion and of the superiority of religion 
to mere reasoning about it, of the necessity of a democ- 
racy to religion and of a religion to democracy, the voice 
of the denomination seemed to sound in the voices of 
its various exponents, and in no uncertain tone. It is 
not to be assumed that the silent listeners were of inactive 
mind and shared all the confidence of the speakers. If 
candor pointed out faults and failings, it was in no spirit 
of debilitating self-criticism. The discussion of resolu- 
tion ended wisely and brought honest and fair differences, 
without dissension, toward helpful conclusion. It was 
a conference that showed strength and increased strength. 

That the voice of the Conference was noteworthy is 
due, also, to its remarkable and unequalled re-enforce- 
ment. It was not a new experience for the Conference 
to meet in an orthodox church; but it was a new ex- 
perience to meet with such welcome as two Presbyterian 
ministers gave us. ‘““We welcome you,” Dr. Raymond 
said, ‘‘not because we believe in your theology. We find 
it hard enough to believe in our own. We welcome 
you because we believe in you’’; and Dr. Holmes gave 
us the freedom of his household of faith, saying, ‘Our 
hospitality has no strings.’ ‘To receive the hospitality 
of Presbyterian churches and ministers, extended with 
such unaffected sincerity and such bright cordiality, 
was a privilege, the significance of which cannot be 
exaggerated. An International Unitarian Conference 
meeting in Calvin’s church in Geneva, an American 
Unitarian Conference meeting in Presbyterian churches 
in Buffalo, signify no sporadic good nature, but changed 
minds in the older communion. We donot presume upon 
such courtesy, or press into it unwelcome interpretation, 
when we name it an augury of true Christian unity. 

Where shall words be found that will contain what the 
closing meeting brought? It was an experience meeting, 
and the testimonies sounded the deeps in those who spoke 
and those who heard. When the report of this meeting 
is read, let it be read where the air is still and the shades 


_ drawn, and when the soul is subdued to reverence. It 


was vouchsafed to that vast multitude to hear great con- 
fessions, not of sin and weakness, but of noble simplicity, 


of lofty faith, of visions and revelations, of Mr. Honest’s 
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stay and Mr. Greatheart’s cheer. What age will bring 
to the youngest present failure to thrill again with the 
memory of the great president’s farewell, of the throng 
on its feet in respect and honor and love, and of the 
blessing of that beloved elder in the faith, who spoke 
of the worth of human nature, and showed it, and made 
every heart his own! ‘The Conference brought us to- 
gether, and it has left us one,—“‘ one in the soul’s perennial 
youth, one in the larger thought cf God,” one in faith 
and hope and love. 


Man, Primitive and Civilized. 


The difference between the primitive man and his 
civilized descendant is that the primitive man did not 
know what he wanted nor where to get it, while the 
civilized man knows what are his needs and what is to 
be done to supply them. The primitive man has no 
fire, clothing, cooked food, artificial shelter, nor any tools 
or weapons. He had desires which impelled him to 
action, but for many thousands of years he subsisted 
on such raw materials as he could gather with his bare 
hands. Early, no doubt, he learned to use sticks and 
stones as tools and weapons, but many centuries passed 
before he discovered the uses of fire and the way to kindle 
a blaze. Then came the luxury of cooked food and a 
new pleasure in the consumption of the flesh of animals 
and his enemies. Clothing and shelter came in due time, 
and man started on that long road which led to what, for 
want of a better word, we call civilization. 

Civilized man has all the passions, appetites, and physi- 
cal wants of his primitive ancestor, and he knows what 
they mean and what he needs; and, furthermore, he knows 
in what way and by what means he can supply himself 
with food, clothing, shelter, and utensils. Banished to 
a wilderness, a dozen men would in a few months pass 
through all the stages of discovery and achievement which 
it took their primitive ancestors many thousand years 
to attain and achieve. At first the work would go on 
merrily, and then there would be difficulties to surmount 
that would call for wit and skill that even the most 
highly trained representatives of civilization would not 
be able to furnish. Every part of the earth would offer 
a different problem. Life in the tropics would be one 
thing, in the temperate zones quite another. If the lot 
of our civilized pioneers were cast in the temperate zone of 
the northern hemisphere in America, there would be at hand 
materials for clothing, shelter, fire, and animal food in 
profusion, with but a scanty supply of vegetable food. 
There would be nuts, berries, and a few bulbs and sprouts 
that might be cooked and eaten; but the whole long list 
of cultivated fruits and vegetables would not only be 
wanting, but entirely out of reach. ‘The civilized man 
then would know what he wanted and how to get i! up to 
a condition of things that would correspond with the 
wants and capacities of early man at the period when he 
was emerging from the savage state and entering upon his 
long career as a discoverer and inventor. 

The unattainable things for civilized men set loose in 
a northern forest would be the things that have been 
slowly added to the resources of the human race by the 
accumulated results of toil and experiments patiently re- 
peated through many generations. All fruits, vegetables, 
and grains, excepting the wild forms that are just edible 
enough to tempt the appetite, have been developed by 
cultivation, selection, and careful breeding. Innumerable 
other things that make modern life tolerable and pleas- 
ant have come to us by processes which it took many 
generations to produce. When, where, and how the seed- 
less banana was first grown nobody knows, and, if 
once lost, it would now be impossible to replace it. 
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In comparing, therefore, the conditions of man, primi- 
tive and civilized, we find that the earlier stages of prog- 
ress may quickly be passed over, but that the civilized 
man then comes to a barrier that he cannot pass. He may 
want wheat, rye, oats, and barley, but it will take ages 
of effort, experiment, success, and failure before he can 
develop them from the heavy seeded grasses with which 
he must begin. Living in a primitive forest, cut off 
from the rest of the world, all his learning and modern 
knowledge must be brought into play to make it possible 
to re-create the kind of food and clothing which the mod- 
ern man regards as essential to his convenience and com- 
fort. Some things once lost could never be regained. 

At this point we find that the difference between man 
primitive and man civilized is reduced by the fact that 
a limit is quickly reached at which one part of the differ- 
ence disappears. All men taken together stand at the 
point where they see many things that they want, but 
do not yet see how they are to be obtained. In every 
department of thought and action the world is looking 
forward and reaching out after that which for the present 
is unobtainable. We are consciously standing at the 
beginning of a new age. Old things are rapidly passing 
away and new things are coming in, with hints and proph- 
ecies of wonderful discoveries near at hand that will 
re-create the physical life of mankind. 

It is needless to say that these reflections concerning 
the difference and the likeness between man as he was 
and man as he is apply with still greater force when we 
regard the wants and desires that are not physical. In 
all the upper ranges of conscious life there are countless 
possibilities of discovery, both of new wants and the ways 
in which they are to be supplied. “The early man knew 
nothing of these things, and yet he had not been long in 
possession of the means of a livelihood before mysterious 
forces began to beat upon his brain and demand an ex- 
planation; but he could not foresee the definite desires 
that would take shape in his mind nor the ways in which 
he would seek for the satisfaction of his awakening nature. 
Of all these things modern man has long since been aware, 
so far, at least, as to have a definite list of moral and 
spiritual desires and a long list of questions to be pro- 
pounded to whatever intelligence has the wisdom to 
answer; that is to say, he now knows what he wants, 
but as yet he does not know just how his spiritual de- 
mands can be satisfied. When we remember that it is 
only half a century since the whole literature of medicine 
began to be rewritten and every work on theology became 
antiquated, there is no exaggeration in saying that mod- 
ern man is only just beginning to find a way to getting 
what he wants in the higher ranges of life. He con- 
sciously stands before the vast ocean of truth uncharted 
as yet, and unsounded, but to explore and enjoy forever. 

G. B. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Number of Things. 


The secretary would like to call attention to a number 
of things quite unrelated, but worth considering in the 
general working out of denominational plans, local and 
otherwise. 

1. Those who are using the Calendar will already be 
informed about the daily Bible readings which have 
been prepared by a special committee appointed some 
years ago by the Plymouth and Bay Ministerial Associa- 
tion. ‘The purpose in view was twofold: first, to famil- 
iarize young people with the great Hebrew classics; and, 
second, to refresh the minds of older people by guiding 
them in a regular and systematic manner. Bible reading 
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in the home is no longer pursued as a matter of duty or 
of conscience. No longer is this collection of books re- 
garded with superstitious reverence. And, just because 
it has thus lost its dogmatic claim upon the modern con- 
science, its greatest value is at our command. ‘The pres- 
ent generation can hardly realize how much it is indebted 
to the Old and New Testaments, whether they be regarded 
as sources of spiritual inspiration or merely as collections 
of ancient literature. The very language of these books 
has had a greater influence upon the English tongue than 
any other. No great statesman or writer since John 
Wycliffe but has betrayed its influence in quotation, 
manner of expression, and spiritual power. No great 
writer of the present day but tips his strongest thought 
with one of these great utterances of the prophetic past. 
While the ethical standards of. the people referred to 
may be barbarous, and the views of the writers may 
be as provincial and bigoted as a small, ancient race 
necessitated, yet the intensity of their God-consciousness 
filled their lives with a spiritual perception which is sel- 
dom experienced among the peoples of to-day. Bible 
reading is wholesome in order that the present and future 
generations may not lose their heritage of spiritual dis- 
cernment. However the times may change, and how 
ever our views of social progress may be elevated and 
clarified, there are certain eternal principles of life appli- 
cable to all times and peoples suggested in the Bible that 
cannot be found anywhere else. 

These daily readings have been furnished to the Calen- 
dar by Rev. George E. MaclIlwain of Toledo, Ohio, who 
was one of the members of the committee referred to. 
Mr. Macllwain has preserved and completed the list, 
and they are published in the Calendar in monthly in- 
stalments. The first instalment will appear in October, 
being the readings for November. In the November 
Calendar the readings for December will appear, and 
so on throughout the year until the summer months. 
If any of the readers of the Register would like the Cal- 
endars containing these readings (and it is hoped there 
will be many applications), they can be had by applying 
to the Publication Department, 25 Beacon Street, en- 
closing 25 cents for a year’s subscription. 

2. A set of slides illustrating our missionary work in 
the North-western provinces, with an address to go with 
them, together constitute the material for a lecture which 
has been prepared by Rev. George E. Macllwain, 43 The 
Scottwood, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. MaclIlwain will be glad 
to send this lecture, with the slides, to any ministers who 
would like them to use during the coming season. They 
will be ready for such use at any time after Thanksgiving, 
on the condition that the user pay the express and ship 
the slides in good condition to the next taker without 
delay. 

In this way our congregations can be instructed con- 
cerning the work being done in one of our most picturesque 
and promising districts, and it is hoped that the material 
will be in constant use during the year. 

3. I wish now to call attention to a matter of a different 
nature. Nearly every settled minister has been frequently 
victimized by professional beggars. Men or women, and 
sometimes men and women, make their appearance 
at the parsonage, tell a pitiful tale of misfortune, and ask 
for a sum of money to take them to some city or town. 
The ingenuity with which these appeals are made is re- 
markable, and the minister is often compelled to feel 
hypocritical if he does not answer the prayers of the 
unfortunate wayfarer. From long experience with this 
class of mendicants we have come to the conclusion that 
not one case in a hundred is genuine, and a little reflection 
will show that any reasonable person, especially here 
in New England, who happens to be without money 
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enough to get home, would resort to some other method 
before he would ask for money in this way. 

There are various ways to treat such applicants for 
aid. If the minister has a telephone, he can generally 
work it to advantage to verify the facts, if any facts can 
be extracted. But in one of our towns the ministers have 
adopted a certain course which they propose to apply 
in the future whenever the necessity arises, and it is to 
give this method some publicity that I call attention to 
this matter. ‘The ministers of the town, with the chief 
of police, have an understanding. All such applicants 
for aid are sympathetically received, their story listened 
to hospitably, and then they are told by the ministers 
that arrangements have been made with the chief of 
police to relieve their condition. They are then given 
a card and told to go to the chief of police, who will investi- 
gate their case. If their appeal is made upon genuine 
evidence of misfortune, the ministers agree to chip in and 
help. If, on the other hand, the applicant proves to be 
a fraud, he will either cut out his visit to the chief of police 
altogether, or the latter will discover his scheme for 
swindling and treat him accordingly. 

Some such concerted course is recommended in all 
towns and cities where this sort of highway robbery is 
practised. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


THE greatest marine disaster since the sinking of the 
Titanic was recorded last Friday morning, when the 
steamship Volturno, under charter to the Uranium line, 
was destroyed by fire in mid-Atlantic, with a loss of 
135 out of a total of the 656 souls on board, for the most 
part emigrants bound from Rotterdam to New York. 
The difficulties of the tragic situation were greatly com- 
plicated by a gale, which hampered the work of rescue 
and sent to the bottom at least two of the Volturno’s 
lifeboats, filled with passengers and seamen. ‘The de- 
struction of life, however, would have been far more 
appalling had not the wireless apparatus on board the 
sinking vessel spread the alarm far and wide, summoning 
ten steamers to the aid of the distressed ship’s company. 
Of the conduct of the officers of the Volturno, the first 
meagre reports, conveyed to the world by wireless mes- 
sages, gave high praise. The signals of the Volturno 
evoked as rapid a response as wind and weather per- 
mitted, and organized work for the relief of the sufferers 
began on this side of the Atlantic without delay. 


vd 


A NEw crisis was precipitated in Mexico by an un- 
expected incident on October 10, when Victoriano Huerta, 
provisional president, dissolved the chamber of deputies 
by the arrest of 110 of the representatives of the people, 
whom he cast in prison on the charge that they had sought 
to obstruct the government. ‘The immediate reason for 
the coup d’état appears to have been Gen. Huerta’s re- 
sentment of the action of the deputies, who had in- 
augurated an inquiry into the disappearance of a senator, 
Bolisaro Dominguez, who is supposed to have been the 
victim of violence on the part of government officials 
acting under orders from the provisional president. On 
the day after the dissolution of the chamber Gen. 
Huerta announced his intention to govern without the 
' aid of parliament. At the same time the executive 

declined to release the imprisoned deputies on bail, and 
assured their friends that they would be tried on the 

of treason. The latest turn of events in the 
City of Mexico is being observed with some apprehension 
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in Washington, in the expectation that further grave 
developments may ensue. 


THE new history of China began in a sense on onday 
of last week, when Yuan Shi Kai, elected the first presi- 
dent of the Chinese republic, was inaugurated and took 
office amid a display of military force and civic ceremony 
which smacked exceedingly of modernity. The per- 
sistence of the dying system, however, was indicated on 
the day of Yuan’s induction into office by the arrest of a 
high police official of Pekin, who had almost succeeded in 
making his way to the side of the president for the pur- 
pose of assassinating him. ‘The formal assumption of the 
powers of office by Yuan Shi Kai was signalized by the 
collective recognition of the new order in China by the 
powers, whose representatives paid the respects of their 
various governments to the chief magistrate of the young- 
est of all republics. In his address President Yuan gave 
specific pledges of friendliness to foreigners and of pro- 
tection to all legitimate foreign interests in China. The 
election itself, there is reason to believe, was accomplished 
by the employment of pressure in behalf of Yuan Shi Kai. 


ed 


A SIGNIFICANT criminal trial was begun in Kiey, 
Russia, on October 8, when Mendel Beiliss, a Jewish 
workman, was brought to bar accused of the murder of 
Andrey Yushinsky, a Christian boy. Universal interest 
was attracted to the proceedings at their very beginning 
by the inclusion, in the prosecutor’s summary of the case, 
of the plain intimation that the boy had been the victim 
of ritual murder. Throughout Russia the proceedings 
in the court-room at Kiev produced wide-spread agitation, 
and the Russian press began to discuss with avidity the 
medieval belief in ritual murder as one of the counts in 
the popular indictment of the Jew and his religion, The 
tone of the comment on the subject, even in some of the 
violent antisemitic organs, indicated a conviction that the 
charge of ritual murder against the Jewish race had been 
disproved centuries ago by experience and by study of the 
teachings of the Talmud and of the rabbis. Neverthe- 
less, the prisoner at Kiev stands accused of ritua! murder, 
and high judicial authorities of Russia are looking into 
the justice of the accusation, which is to be passed upon 
by a jury of peasants. ¥ 


PRESIDENT PoINcaR#’s visit to King Alfonso in Madrid 
last week may well be regarded by Spanish patriots as a 
sign of the rehabilitation of their country and of its grow- 
ing importance in the councils of the nations. Official 
utterances of the Spanish and French ministers of foreign 
affairs during the exchange of courtesies in Madrid in- 
dicated plainly that the scope of the newly established 
Franco-Spanish entente will exceed the common prob- 
lems of administration which confront France and Spain 
in Morocco, and that it implies, in effect, a recognition by~ 
France and her ally, Great Britain, of the availability 
of Spain as a close friend and a potential ally in the next 
international situation that may arise to demand an 
alignment of powers. The Spanish press, without dis- 
tinction of political convictions, treated the visit of the 
French executive to the Spanish capital as a notable event 
in the newest history of the country which once was a 
strong factor in the affairs of the world. 


ad 


‘THE discovery of a vast land north of Siberia, in latitude 
81 North and longitude 104 East, reported at the be- 
ginning of the week by Wilkitsky, the commander of a 
Russian polar expedition, was quickly recognized by 
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geographers the world over as an important, and per- 
haps final, contribution to the work of polar exploration. 
It is believed by Commander Wilkitsky that the land 
of which he took possession in the name of Russia, and 
to which he gave the name of his sovereign, is of con- 
tinental proportions. ‘The explorers found signs of abun- 
dant animal life, although the vegetation along the littoral 
was sparse and indications of the presence of human in- 
habitants were wholly lacking. It is surmised by officers 
of the American Geographic Society that the region dis- 
covered by the Russians is of about the size of Greenland, 
and identical with that vast stretch in its general char- 
acter. 


Brevities. 


‘There were many good things in the meetings of the 
General Conference, but nothing better than the two 
brief addresses of the Presbyterian ministers. We hope 
to give them to our readers next week. 


‘The resolution to hold the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference in San Francisco, in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, was unanimously and heart- 
ily approved by the Conference and recommended to the 
favorable consideration of the Council. 


Philippine problems, which the next session of Congress 
is likely to face, will share with Indian affairs the chief 
interest of the thirty-first annual Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indian and Other Dependent 
Peoples, which will meet at Mohonk Lake, New York, 
October 22-24. 


Che General Cnitarian Conference. 


The twenty-fifth meeting of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches opened Monday 
evening, October 6, in the beautiful city of Buffalo, under 
most favorable conditions. Friends in Buffalo had done 
everything possible to make the week one long to be 
remembered for its private and its collective hospitality, 
and the press of the city showed such a respectful interest 
in the proceedings as Unitarians have not often received 
in a city other than Boston. ‘The great First Presby- 
terian Church, which holds twelve hundred people, was 
crowded to its doors to hold those who came to hear Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers. A large proportion of the number 
were not Unitarians. Rev. Richard W. Boynton, pastor 
of the Buffalo church, to whom great credit is due for his 
foresight in preparing for the week of meetings, opened 
the service, and Rev. Samuel Maxwell of Greenfield led 
in prayer. Rev. Andrew V. V. Raymond, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, hospitably welcomed dele- 
gates and visitors to the city, saying that in these days 
we should emphasize the things that unite us, and not 
those on which we are divided. 

Dr. Crothers’s sermon was an earnest plea for the new 
effort in meeting the demands of young people at the 
critical moment, when the spirit of youth feels the long- 
ing for great and high service. ‘his is the real problem 
of the continued existence of organized religion. Agree- 
ment in the great purposes of the spiritual life will settle 
the little questions later with reason and experience. ‘The 
sermon was a high call to courage, feeling that the sphere 
of the church is that of service, not speculation. 

On Tuesday morning, after prayers conducted in the 
Lafayette Hotel, headquarters of the Conference, by 
Rev. Earl C. Davis, and an opening service led by Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant, in the Unitarian church, where the 
Conference convened, Dr. Charles W. Eliot delivered his 
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opening address as president of the General Conference. 
Dr. Eliot said :— 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


The universal acceptance of the theory of descent 
with modification since ‘‘ The Origin of Species’’ was pub- 
lished in 1859, the recent triumphs of chemistry and 
physics, especially in their biological connections, the 
rapid progress of democracy since the American Revo- 
lution, and the carrying into effect not generally, yet 
frequently, of the doctrine of human brotherhood, have . 
modified profoundly the thinking world’s religious con- 
ceptions. Thoughtful people have dismissed the an- 
thropomorphic ideas of God as monarch, king, or Lord 
of Hosts, with all the imperial and feudal-system ideas 
of God which have so long prevailed not only among 
the masses of mankind, but among the intellectual 
leaders of the race. No ideas about God have changed 
so much, however, as the ideas about him as creator. 
The doctrine of evolution represents creation, whether 
of the heavenly bodies or of plants and animals, not asa 
piece of work done once for all by an infinite artificer in 
a short time, and then left to run automatically on a pre- 
determined scheme called natural law, but as growing or 
gradually developing, and having an immense historic 
past, a fluent present, and an unmeasured future. No 
thinking person now accepts as anything but primitive 
myth or fanciful poetry the story of the Garden of Eden, 
or the portrait of God in the second chapter of Genesis 
as a being who formed man out of the dust of the ground, 
as a child fashions an image out of snow or clay. The 
Creator is for modern men a sleepless, active energy and 
will, which yesterday, to-day, and forever actuates all 
things, as the human spirit actuates its own body, so 
small and yet so inconceivably complex. 

By savage man the gods were recognized chiefly in the 
irresistible catastrophes of nature, in the lightning, the 
earthquake, the flood and the drought, the volcano and 
the mighty wind. Twentieth-century people recognize 
God chiefly in the wonderful energies of sound, light, and 
electricity, in the vital processes of plants and animals, 
in human loves and aspirations, and in the evolution of 
human society. ‘Through the application of the in- 
ductive method the human race has within a hundred 
years gained the power of applying prodigious natural 
forces to beneficent human uses. In so doing it has ob- 
tained great spiritual advantages in new conceptions of 
God and nature. ‘The thought of God as monarch or 
king is inconsistent with the nineteenth-century revela- 
tion of him through the achievements of natural science. 
He now appears as incessant workman, as universal ser- 
vant, as tireless, omniscient energizer. Is this thought 
of God unchristian? Not if we accept literally two 
sublime sentences in the New Testament, one uttered by 
Jesus and the other by Paul,—‘‘God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” 
and “In him we live and move and have our being.” 

Democracy has produced a great change in the popular 
conception of the human ruler. So long as the rule 
held his place by right of strength and prowess or by 
right of birth, he was often deified by the multitude, 
and so became the type of the god or gods. All through 
the Middle Ages the feudal system supplied the popular 
conception of the kingdom of heaven; and, indeed, to this 
day the commonest conceptions of God’s kingdom are 
based on feudal-system creations and practices. The 
intimate connection between Church and State, which 
has come down through unnumbered centuries and 
exists to-day in most nations, was natural and inevitable, 
so long as rulers held by divine right and God was only a 
magnified human ruler. 
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Into this obdurate mass of inherited opinion and tradi- 
tion has burst democracy, and particularly American 
democracy, with its complete separation between Church 
and State. Democracy regards its rulers as selected 
servants. It respects them because they represent for 
the time being the mind and power of the nation. It 
loves them only if they turn out on trial to be worthy 
of love; that is, serviceable, honorable, humane, and 
inspiring. It thinks of them as leaders rather than 
rulers, and is heartily glad when they turn out to be 
capable of leadership. Democracy thinks of govern- 
ment as an agency it has itself created for directing 
and performing various kinds of work for the people’s 
benefit and not for the special benefit of any ruling class 
or fraction of the community. Government is, or ought 
to be, a pervasive, incessant industrious promoter of the 
common welfare. ‘he real power behind government in 
these days is what is called public opinion, and that 
government is best which is so constructed that it can 
give effect to the genuine, well-considered opinion of the 
mass of the thinking people. Hence the supreme impor- 
tance of universal education in a democracy. ‘This con- 


. ception of government and. of public opinion as the spring 


of governmental action is inconsistent with the ancient 
thought of God, but perfectly consistent with the mod- 
ern thought of him. 

The best observers of the social revolution which has 
been going on in Europe and America during the past 
hundred years agree that democracy has been the most 
powerful force in the great movement,—a force disin- 
tegrating, dissolving, and in some sense destructive, yet 
in high degree constructive, fore-reaching, and vitalizing. 
It wars against ancient authorities and traditions,. but 
sets up a new and better authority of its own creation. 
Its attitude towards religion has been generally un- 
friendly, because the official Christian Church has been 
for many centuries an ally of the governing classes, and 
has been organized in the largest Christian bodies on 
lines of aristocracy or privilege, or in ranks or orders 
which exercise a sacred domination. Ever since the 
Protestant Reformation the Christian Church, con- 
sidered as an institution possessing legal privileges and a 
special authority over the minds and lives of its mem- 
bers, has been in a declining state as regards power or 
influence; but the rate of this decline has been greatly 
quickened during the past century of democracy,—-and 
the end is not yet. With any established church democ- 
racy is inevitably at war; but under democratic institu- 
tions churches supported by voluntary contributions and 
endowments may flourish exceedingly in great variety, 
as they do in the United States. It is not, therefore, 
religion against which democracy contends, but the 
ancient establishments of religion which have long 
been in possession of special privileges and peculiar 
authorities. The most democratic nation may be pro- 
foundly influenced by a church which, possessing no privi- 
leges, knows how to stir the hearts of the common people. 

The American democracy, which is to a large extent 
unchurched, manifests a remarkable indifference to many 
dogmas, formulas, observances, and rites which have 
had great historic significance in the development of 
Christianity. ‘The democracy feels no interest whatever 
in the old dogmas about transubstantiation, predestina- 
tion, vicarious atonement, or apostolic succession. It 
takes no side in these discussions, and is incapable of 
being interested in them. In this respect the mass of 
young democrats in any Christian country closely re- 
semble the thinking Chinese and Japanese, who find it 
quite impossible to understand or take any interest in 
the theological discussions which still seem important 
to many Christian missionaries in those fields. Dogmas 
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or creeds which have been matters of life and death in 
Christian lands for centuries seem to the Chinese or 
Japanese who are thinking of becoming Christians to be 
matters of no importance and no interest. In like manner 
a democratic society turns its back on the Christian 
propaganda which gradually took form in the first five 
centuries of the Christian era, and then came down 
from generation to generation without essential change for 
nearly thirteen centuries more. 

The spirit which actuates men of science reinforces 
the spirit of democracy in modern society. As a rule, 
men of science have scant respect for tradition or for any 
authority which is founded on age or acceptance by 
former generations. ‘They are intensely individualistic, 
and have little sympathy with the privileged classes 
or with the traditional or consecrated systems of crys- 
tallized or deposited truth. As a rule, men of science 
have no faith in magic or miracle. ‘They have a passion 
for truth and fact, but no liking for mere speculation 
or for theories based solely on men’s intuitions. Never- 
theless, they are liberal and comprehensive in their 
ideas of truth and fact, and so they put religion itself, 
the history of mankind, and the history of language into 
the region of truth and fact, where men of the most 
scientific spirit and perfect candor may labor with profit. 
In this sense the religions of the world are a legitimate 
field for scientific investigation. Of course, that religion 
will be most sympathetically explored which seems to the 
explorer to have been of most service to human society. 
Men of science also include, among proper fields for scien- 
tific investigation, the whole field of man’s mental opera- 
tions, emotions, and passions in regard to their sources, 
inter-relations, and reciprocal effects. Cautious  experi- 
menters, therefore, study with increasing amplitude and 
success the reactions of mind and body, of mind on 
mind, and of one will on another will. In other words, 
science affirms rationality, and believes that man’s whole 
nature is attuned to the nature of the universe and its God. 

In these two prodigious forces—democracy and the 
spirit of scientific inquiry by the inductive method—there 
is a common element which is of fundamental impor- 
tance,—the element of freedom, a freedom which is more 
than a personal right to think or speak as one pleases. It 
is the primary condition of existence for both democracy 
and science and for all their devotees. It is the condi- 
tion of all scientific and all democratic achievement. 
It is both the condition and the result of finding the truth. 
No prophetic utterance can ever be more completely ful- 
filled than the prophecy, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free,” has already been. For 
four hundred years the real advance of the white race has 
been towards freedom, freedom of all sorts, in the family, 
in industries, and in government,—more and more free- 
dom for the child, the woman, and the man; and the two 
great servants of freedom have been democracy and 
science. “The Christian churches as organized in hier- 
archies, synods, councils, or convocations, though never 
a unit in action, have heretofore counted for the most 
part on the other side; but, since the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, several Christian churches or denominations have 
been undergoing a process of evolution which will soon 
land them frankly and completely on the side of free- 
dom. 

So absolute, steadfast, and unstayed has been the 
march of freedom, civil, religious, and social, during the 
past one hundred years, that we may safely infer, concern- 
ing the future, that those authorities and forces, old or 
new, which are inconsistent with essential and disin- 
terested freedom will in long process of time undergo lib- 
eral modifications or even cease to be used. ‘There will 
be from time to time reactions in favor of authority and 
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privilege, but they will surely be temporary and in- 
effectual. In the same way the influence of trades- 
unionism and socialism, agencies which cherish democratic 
ideals and on the whole have furthered the democratic 
movement in the nineteenth century, may decline in 
the twentieth, because some of their policies and methods 
are clearly inconsistent with a rational individualism and 
an unselfish liberty, and the despotic and oppressive 
elements in these organizations may come to dominate 
the liberal. For a like reason monopolies in industries 
and trade will be successfully resisted, since they cripple 
free competition and block progress. In like manner 
those churches will survive which best organize free, 
co-operative good-will for -beneficent action in this 
world. Christianity, renouncing its connection with 
governments and oligarchic institutions, will become 
the cordial ally of intelligent democracy and progressive 
science, and the most effective promoter of freedom, truth, 
justice, individualism, and human brotherhood. How 
far society has already come on this road towards liberty 
we realize when we recall that all the ancient civilizations 
were founded on human slavery, and that force was 
in them the one source of authority. As liberty has 
increased, the use of force has diminished, until we begin 
to understand that the force used in the society of the 
future will be the force which protects ignorance and 
feebleness, resists evil propensities in individuals or 
groups, and defends man against adverse nature and his 
own injurious impulses. Those who delight in force, 
and in the manly virtues which are often developed in 
using force, need not fear that the civilization of the 
future will dispense with force and its hardy virtues. 
Man’s conflict with nature and with his own defects and 
vices will forever give ample employment for many kinds 
of protective force and for human daring, endurance, and 
self-sacrificing comradeship. 

A third doctrine which is fast modifying the religious 
conceptions of mankind is not new, but newly applied,— 
the doctrine of human brotherhood. Jesus taught it 
explicitly and implicitly, and the Christian Church has 
talked a good deal about it, but never put it into effective 
practice until democracy began to come to its own. 
It is expressed with wonderful perfection in the following 
sentence which Lowell quotes from Robinson and Brews- 
ter: ‘“We are knit together as a body in a most strict 
and sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the viola- 
tion of which we make great conscience, and by virtue 
whereof we hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of each 
other’s good, and of the whole”; but this solemn teach- 
ing of Robinson and Brewster did not come to perfect 
fruition in the Plymouth Colony, and has never yet 
been realized in any human society. The past fifty years, 
however, have witnessed more progress toward the 
realization of the brotherhood of man than all the pre- 
ceding centuries of the Christian era. This progress is 
seen in the wide-spread interest in all the means of improv- 
ing the moral and physical health of all classes of the 
community, in the better distribution of the products 
of faithful industry, in the ethics of all business, large 
and small, productive and distributive, and in the purpose 
to give the entire people a sound and effective education. 
A sympathetic, merciful, and disinterested regard for the 
less fortunate members of the race, carried into action 
and affecting politics, government, and industries, has 
characterized all the progressive peoples in Europe and 
America during the last fifty years, whatever their form 
of government, and promises to bring in a new era of 
peace and good-will. As yet, the Orient has scarcely 
felt this new impulse towards carrying into practice this 
sentiment of brotherhood. The many social forces 
which are working to give effect to this prevailing senti- 
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ment are scattered and often not well organized; but they 
are all benevolent, and they work to one end. The 
organizations which foster the sentiment of brotherhood 
have leaders, seers, and prophets, but not rulers. They 
proceed from the loving emotions of multitudes. They 
take gradual effect on multitudes, and these effects will 
tell more and more on the social organization of man- 
kind as time goes on. It is a work which goes forward 
without haste, without rest, just as we think the work 
we call God’s goes on. It is, indeed, a part of God’s in- 
cessant beneficence, a comparatively new part. 

These new forces which have so deeply affected the 
religious conceptions of modern men may seem to tend 
to take individuality and personality out of our con- 
ception of God. ‘They are vast imaginings of omnipres- 
ence and energy, far removed from the anthropomorphic 
conception of God as magistrate, enthroned potentate, 
and God of Battles. It is to be observed, however, that 
during the period which has witnessed all this progress 
in science, democracy, and the sense of brotherhood, 
the regard of mankind for individual persons and man- 
kind’s sense of obligations to persons of rare merit have 


not diminished, but increased. We of to-day recognize - 


our obligations to leading spirits more clearly and com- 
prehensively than our ancestors did. We have quite 
as strong an admiration as they felt for the prophets, 
seers, and saints of the past, and quite as strong a grati- 
tude towards our own heroes as they had towards theirs; 
and we have the advantage of being grateful to many 
more persons, because universal education enables the 
passing generation to include great writers of any genera- 
tion among their benefactors and guides. Human love 
goes out now as ever to esteemed persons in the family, 
the state, and the race. he sense of personality, the 
belief in personality, is an inherent part of our nature, 
which always has been, and always will be, intense and 
irresistible. Therefore, so long as man is man, God will 
be thought of as a person, and will have a name signifi- 
cant beyond all other names. Taking into consideration 
all the new demonstrations of science with regard to the 
attributes of God, no name so well describes him as 
Our Father among all those peoples who conceive of a 
father as the loving head of a family. 

None of the advances of science and government have 
any adverse effect on the conception of Jesus as teacher 
and exemplar. The sciences have their own prophets, 
martyrs, and heroes, for whom all worthy scientific 
men feel profound reverence. Literature and art have 
their great masters, whose works survive for centuries 
and long continue profoundly to influence select human 
spirits. Jesus, the amazing product of the Hebrew race 
and of the Hebraic history and tradition, is the supreme 
teacher of religion, whose teachings, imperfectly trans- 
mitted by the groups of simple people to whom he spoke 
in the language and the atmosphere of an obscure proy- 
ince, and soon corrupted in the great Greek and Roman 
world, have, nevertheless, proved to be the undying root 
of all the best in human history since he lived. For his 
personality the love and reverence of mankind are always 
ascending and always glowing with greater warmth and 
brilliancy, as the clouds which gathered out of paganism 
round his doctrines are gradually dispelled. 

The Church of the future will reverence more and more 
the personality of Jesus, and will dwell on the extraor- 
dinary qualities of his teaching, as proved by their his- 
torical effects during nineteen centuries. He laid down 
ethical principles of the purest worth which are good for 
all time, but which were so crushed and overborne by 
the existing currents of thought and the social institutions 
of his day that they have been struggling for recognition 
ever since they were uttered, and still lack their intended 
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fruition. To strive patiently towards their just fruition 
is the mission of the Church of the future. 

You perceive that I have been giving you reasons for 
the belief that the form of Christianity most likely to 
be accepted widely in the generations to come is the 
form familiar to the churches represented in this Con- 
ference, and expressed in the formula ‘‘The fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and the leadership of 
Jesus.” This is a form of Christianity which prefers 
liberty to authority; sees neither deities nor demons in 
the forces and processes of nature; deifies no human 
beings; is not propitiatory, sacrificial, or expiatory; 
relieves man from irrational terrors, relies on reason and 
hope; has ministers and pastors, but no mediatorial priests; 
recognizes and resists sins, wrongs, and evils; and looks 
death in the face, but dwells chiefly on goodness, life, 
and love. I am thinking, of course, not of present ex- 
ternal appearances and immediate issues, but of strong 
undercurrents of thought and feeling, and of age-long 
movements in which countless minds and wills and many 
religious bodies will take part. . 

On those who have inherited, or won for themselves, 
this blessed faith, are there not laid certain clear obliga- 
tions towards fellow-men? We Unitarian laymen, and 
our predecessors in the liberal faith, have generally been 
content to let our reverend preachers and writers pene- 
trate the dark places of traditional theology, and to trust 
the Unitarian doctrine and practice to leaven the inert 
mass of archaic religious opinion. The penetration has 
been accomplished, and the leaven has worked wonder- 
fully. Not only exact science and politics give support to 
our view of religion, but also recent economics, the new 
historical writings, and most of recent literature in both 
prose and verse, including all the greatest. These in- 
fluences are silent and undemonstrative, but effective. 
They work without effort or sacrifice on our part. Does 
not the spirit of the times call on us for vigorous collective 
action in propagating the faith that isin us? Let us here 
highly resolve that we will teach our descendants care- 
fully the doctrines we value; that we will maintain and 
secure to the future, so far as the shifting conditions of 
American life permit, the churches which have been al- 
ready established as centres of toleration, freedom, and 
simplicity in religion; that we will plant new churches 
wherever a promising group of adherents can be gathered 
together; that we will take vigorous part in every public- 
spirited, well-directed movement to promote co-operative 
good-will among men; that we will provide for the thor- 
ough education of our ministers, and see to it that they 
have a dignified maintenance in the country as well 
as in the cities; that we will welcome to our churches the 
ministers and laymen of other denominations who have 
seen the light that shines for us; and that we will set 
before inquirers in foreign lands where Christianity is 
comparatively unknown the Christian gospel as we 
understand it. 


Dr. Eliot’s address was followed by the report of the 
Council, presented by its chairman, Rev. Charles E. 
Park. It was a strong insistence on the great truth that, 
while the attempt to give the church a social standing 
and justify its existence as a social factor is in many 
respects wholly admirable, it must not be forgotten that 
this is not its most important concern. Its deeper and 
more vital work is that of spiritual constructiveness. The 
old-fashioned, unpicturesque task of character-building 
precedes the desirable social adjustments that naturally 
follow. No amount of practical success can compensate 
for a failure to lead into a knowledge of God and his laws 
and to a filial partnership with him in his work. Spiritual 
growth is not to be measured by concrete standards, but 
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by a simple, steadfast, increasing faith in the eternal 
verities. So long as we continue to be worth while as 
a denomination, we shall probably be a minority; but, 
whatever happens, let us hold fast to our deep sincerity 
and abiding sense of spiritual truth. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Asscoiation, was the next speaker; but he dis- 
claimed the intention to speak at this time for the organi- 
zation he represented, choosing rather to sum up the 
principles of action that have governed him during the 
nearly sixteen years of his presidency. He has held his 
position first as a minister of spiritual truth, trying to 
serve as interpreter of things of the spirit from one end 
of the country to the other, and setting before him as his 
first duty the utterance of the distinctly religious message 
of his rational faith. Secondly, he has tried to culti- 
vate in himself and his fellow-workers the patience that 
is content to work on long lines, as the heirs of memory 
and the children of hope. Third, he has been strongly 
moved by his confident belief in the possibility of a 
spiritual unity which is an attitude of mind and spirit, not 
of intellectual agreement. Dr. Eliot congratulated himself 
on the efficiency of his helpers in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, the heads of the various departments. ‘The 
Association is equipped with the machinery to carry out 
our ideals of service, but it can work only as it has the 
fellowship and support of all the churches. We have a 
cause that touches the imagination, the reason, and the 
conscience; and the work to be done is a high challenge 
to the churches to do their part. An old-fashioned Con- 
gregationalist with profound convictions, Dr. Eliot has 
yet tried to be open to new ideas, and welcomes con- 
structive criticism. Neither exceeding his authority 
nor lowering the dignity of his office, he has had no 
ambitions but to make himself honorably useful; and no 
one could serve the cause with more disinterested loyalty. 

The rest of the morning was given over to an inter- 
esting survey of the field covered by the various organi- 
zations and departments of denominational activity. 
Miss Anna Bancroft, the new president of the National 
Alliance, received warm welcome and appreciative recog- 
nition of the work to which she is giving herself. The 
report of Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of the 
Sunday School Society, was read by Rev. John W. Day 
of St. Louis. It showed that the society still remains 
a vital organization, and that its connection with the 
American Unitarian Association means only that it has 
entered on a period of larger responsibility and accom- 
plishment. Mr. Sanford Bates, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, summed up the hopes of the 
young people for larger usefulness and a wider field of 
effort. Rev. William M. Brundage, president of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, thought of its 
work as a challenge to the churches to investigate present 
conditions and act in brotherhood, applying our ideals in 
family, in civic, and in social life. We can know and 
experience nothing of religion until our lives have been 
consecrated to the spirit of justice and good-will. Mr. 
Cyril H. Burdett, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, explained the need of such allied organizations 
to support the work of the church, and urged the obli- 
gation that rests upon laymen to do their full share. Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte reported the wonderfully interest- 
ing work of the Department of Foreign Relations as 
illustrated in Japan, Italy, and other countries. He evi- 
dently feels deeply the call to world effort, and recognizes 
no limit to the work that might be accomplished, could 
once Unitarians themselves be converted to a deeper 
sense of their obligations and responsibilities. Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes, superintendent of the Department of 
Social Service, explained in the most practical, helpful 
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way how religion may express itself in the personal service 
of others. The world is losing interest in theological 
controversy, while interest in social welfare is growing 
by leaps and bounds. We must so change conditions that 
they shall contribute to the highest ends of human life, 
and he urged the adoption of definite practical programmes 
for individual service in every church. The address of 
Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, the efficient president of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, was read by Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot. It asked earnestly for support in this 
unpopular but most important cause, and indicated that 
opportunity for much larger service exists. 

Mr. Eliot had taken the opportunity to pay a personal 
tribute to Dr. Charles W. Eliot for his most valuable 
aid in the cause of temperance, and Dr. Eliot responded 
briefly, saying that his interest in the subject has been 
awakened by his studies relating to the terrible effects 
of alcoholism in increasing the number of the feeble- 
minded and mentally incompetent, and also by his un- 
derstanding of the mental effects of minimum doses 
which, to most people, seem entirely harmless. For 
twenty-four hours the time reaction is affected, a fact 
of immense importance to every person engaged in a 
dangerous occupation, like running an automobile or an 
engine. More than a year ago he had had occasion to 
observe the difference between the Mohammedan people 
and our own in regard to the exposure to temptation. 
No intelligent person can travel in the East without 
being shocked by the drunkenness which works, in the 
highest degree, destruction to the white race in the 
tropics. It is mortifying to see the drunken American 
soldiers and sailors in Chinese ports, for instance, where 
one never sees a drunken Chinese, in spite of their over- 
whelming numbers. If alcoholism in the East is not 
overcome by our people, it will overcome them. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH AND COMMUNITY. 


The meeting on Tuesday evening endeavored par- 
tially to answer the question, ‘“What may the Commu- 
nity expect of the Church?’”’ Walter B. Dickinson, 
associate secretary of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, urged the churches to accept 
the new gospel of play, finding here the solution of great 
problems that affect all the people of every age. It is 
for the modern church to develop a moral idea based 
on pleasure and expression rather than on pain and 
repression. ‘The church holds a position other than that 
of the gymnasium which stands for physical develop- 
ment and the school which is for intellectual training. 
No other agency can so bring out the powers of the whole 
man, and the responsibility rests upon it to promote the 
play movement intensively among its own people, ex- 
tensively in the community to which it owes service. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer considered the church as a 
school for volunteer social workers. ‘The time has passed 
for the handicraft stage in social service. ‘The new in- 
spiration, that we may shape our surroundings instead 
of being shaped by them, and the new understanding, that 
our aims are nothing less than to give every normal human 
being a chance for development, require not only trained 
and specialized leadership, but a host of humble, faith- 
ful workers, willing to enter into the drudgery of working 
out in reality the glorious dreams of our day. ‘The vol- 
unteer worker must be brought back and trained as 
never before. Not less, also, is needed the wise help of 
people who have learned the great lessons of life on many 
sides and can serve as the general practitioners in social 
therapeutics. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, considering the church as 
a centre for arousing the social consciousness, made use 
of a most effective illustration to point his conviction 
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that the church of to-day, while it has continued com- 
placently to repeat the great words “ love,” “‘ brotherhood,”’ 
“humanity,” “‘charity,’’ “sympathy,” has failed to make 
the connection between them and theirreal meaning. His 
illustration was the story of the thrilling moment when 
Helen Keller first understood that the meaningless lines 
her teacher had been patiently tracing on the palm of 
her hand meant something actual. The symbol proved 
to be the key that unlocked for her all the treasure-house 
of the world which she has been exploring ever since. 
The church must take the empty symbols of its great 
words and fill them full of their actual meaning, trans- 
late them into expression, making the word flesh to 
dwell among us. As John Bright, who had his property 
in cotton mills, could not see the value of the Factory 
Acts, in spite of his labors to abolish the Corn Laws, and 
as the Earl of Shaftesbury, with great landed estates, 
could not see the necessity of doing away with the Corn 
Laws, although the needed reforms in the Factory Acts 
pressed upon him, each unconsciously swayed by his 
own personal interests, so it happens to men and women 
to-day. The church must make the connection between 
the great words they are repeating and the world of real 
experience, showing them what the words mean in the 
life of the nineteenth century, talking not about abstract 
principles, but about our brothers in the concrete, our 
living brothers who went down to bitter defeat in Patter 
son or fought a brave fight in Lawrence. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


‘The Wednesday morning session was opened with a de- 
votional meeting, led by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown’s address on “‘A Reasonable 
Faith” noted a rising reaction against a too intolerant 
intellectualism. Yet intellect is no alien spirit that can 
take possession of the mind: it is the mind itself at work. 
One can draw no definite line between the different func- 
tions of the mind, between thought and feeling; but, 
letting distinctions go, one may recognize that knowledge 
comes from just two sources, experience and reflection. 
Experience must be worked over, corrected, compared, 
for there are unsuspected implications in it. It is the 
raw material of knowledge. The reflective process is 
simply the mind at work as a critic, and here is the 
beginning of all definite advance. The weakness in what 
may fairly be called intellectualism betrays itself when 
they who busy themselves with the reflective process forget 
the necessity for having something to reflect upon. It 
springs from an exaggerated sense of the practical value 
of systems. Every time an intellectual system, like 
Calvinism, for instance, is definitely set up, it deadens 
the appreciation of the value of experience. The test 
of logical coherence in our ideas is by no means final: 
they must be brought to the test of actual living. Now 


faith may be most valuable to us, but it is dangerous ~ 


unless safeguarded. A reasonable faith is the best thing 
in the world for humanity: a bad faith is the worst. 
We all live by faith more than we commonly suspect, 
projecting our lines of the known into the unknown. A 
true faith is as much more important than knowledge as 
is the question where we are going more important than 
the point where we are. We cannot act intelligently 
without our vision of the things hoped for, the things not 
seen. We are not confronted with the alternative of 
faith or no-faith, but with the alternative of a good faith 
or a bad faith. To make the world’s faith the best pos- 
sible, it must be subjected to the same processes of re- 
flection as experience, with the intellect wisely set to 
work. The people most afraid of intellect in religion are 
generally most likely to be victimized by an overdose of 
intellectualism. ‘There is no rationalist like a Romanist; 
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and the main trouble with him is that he judges every- 
thing by a system of philosophy that has long been fixed 
and closed. The knowledge which he mixes with his 
imagination is not up to date. 

A reasonable faith does not mean one so tied down to 
the limits of knowledge that there is no imagination in 
it, but one able to show some semblance of probability. 
The task of reflection is to look to the mixture of which it 
is composed. Its basis in knowledge must be true, and 
the quality of intellect employed cannot be too good. 
One object of reason should be to restrict the imaginative 
part of faith to constructions that have some kind of 
coherence with sober experience. Faith is confessedly 
an adventuring into the unknown, and that faith is not 
reasonable that is afraid to risk anything on itself. No 
new continents can be discovered if we are too afraid to 
trust ourselves to the unseen. 

How shall we estimate the value of a reasonable faith 
either for ourselves or for the world about us, and to 
what shall we compare it,—a source of strength and help, 
a staff of our life, a solace in suffering, an inspirer of help- 
ful and brave deeds, a guide to higher achievements? At 
least, whatever has been won in the past, of knowledge 
or of character, is secure. We live chiefly to enrich that 
store, acquire new knowledge, and achieve better char- 
acter. One might well sell all that he has to buy this 
priceless gift of a reasonable faith; and he who has it, in 
even small measure, has something to impart which 
renders him the steward of a sacred trust. It is worth 
working for, worth suffering for. It is worth taking, with 
infinite patience, to a world whose poverty of heart is a 
more sorry spectacle than its lack of bread. ‘Too many 
champions of one or another faith, which sets reason at 
defiance, abound. Among these it is good to have one’s 
companionship with those who, whatever their short- 
comings, mean to work and witness for a reasonable faith. 

Dr. Brown’s paper was ably discussed by Rev. Albert 
R. Vail of Urbana, Ill., and Rev. John M. Wilson of Lex- 
ington, Mass., who aided in bringing out the implications 
of the theme. Mr. Vail used effective illustration in his 
figure of mountain climbing, in which one must cast aside 
hindering luggage, not resting content with the lower 
levels; and, when once the vision has been attained, he 
must turn back to help his fellows catch its inspiration. 
Mr. Wilson believed we are at our best in exercising our 
reason, using the facts which go to make up the whole 
man. Individual experience has no validity except as 
it fits into the experience of others and of the race. Jon- 
athan Edwards had not a reasonable faith, because he 
acted as a logic chopper and did not even deal with the 
plain facts of his own tender-hearted nature. A reason- 
able faith has stability, but no finality. It rests on all 
that is best and most satisfying in the life of man. 

President Charles W. Eliot, expressing his satisfaction 
with Dr. Brown’s paper, testified as a man trained in the 
sciences, that he was absolutely right in what he said of 
imagination as part of the indispensable equipment of 
the man of science. It is imagination that marks the 
difference between the man who is content to know what 
is and him who seeks to advance the limits of knowledge. 
Dr. Brown was right, too, in emphasizing the unity of 
man. It is impossible even to lay down definite divisions 
between body, mind, and spirit, and a wise social philoso- 
phy must take cognizance of this fact. 

Highly important among the deliberations of the Con- 
ference were the discussions which followed the reports 
of the two special committees, appointed to consider 
‘Methods of Ordination of Ministers’ and ‘‘ Theological 
Education,’’—subjects closely allied. In the absence of 
Rey. Earl M. Wilbur, chairman of the former committee, 
A care- 
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ful survey of the conditions preceded the recommenda- 
tions, offered with the premise that, even if adopted by 
the Conference, they could be only advisory. They 
were as follows:— 

1. That ordination should in all cases be only by sanc- 
tion of a representative council of both ministers and lay- 
men, called by authority of some directly interested par- 
ish, association, conference, or other regular organization. 

2. That, as recognized by National Conference resolu- 
tion of 1899, certain persons not immediately expecting 
to serve an organized parish may in exceptional cases, and 
for reasons satisfactory to the Fellowship Committee, be 
ordained in the same way and under the same careful 
conditions as others. 

3. That a serious and thorough investigation of the 
candidate’s fitness for the ministry, made either by the 
Fellowship Committee or by the council itself, should in 
all cases be insisted on before ordination is sanctioned, 
and should, if possible, be concluded before the appointing 
of a day for ordination. 

4. That the secretary of the council should issue to the 
person ordained a certificate of ordination, and certify 
the same to the secretary of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee. 

5. That, in cases where it seems clearly advisable, the 
Fellowship Committee may at its discretion, after thorough 
investigation, issue to persons looking toward ultimate 
ordination a license or equivalent approbation to preach, 
valid only for limited time and in a definite terri- 
tory. 

Rev. R. W. Boynton protested against any recommen- 
dation that could suggest the doctrine of the infallibility 
of councils, or the authority of purely legal requirements 
in a land which recognizes the separation between Church 
and State. Rev. John S. Lathrop emphasized the value 
of a council as against the judgment of any one man. 
Rey. Sydney A. Snow recalled the ordination of Dr. 
George A. Gordon by his church in Boston without the 
authority of the council, and would have church inde- 
pendence upheld. Rey. Earl C. Davis gloried in the fact 
that he himself was ordained by the chairman of his 
parish committee. President Charles W. Eliot, regretting 
that there was not time for further discussion, suggested 
that here is the everlasting conflict between individualism 
and collectivism, and that it is a serious question whether 
or not Unitarians desire to avail themselves of the collec- 
tive energy of association. 


LIBERALISM THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY. 


The speakers on Wednesday evening were Rev. Arthur 
Ll. Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb., Rev. Robert J. Hut- 
cheon of Meadville, Pa., and Dr. Charles F. Dole of 
Boston. Mr. Weatherly considered democracy as the 
age-long process through which the race is seeking to 
obtain for the individual self-expression and self-realiza- 
tion. Recognition of the worth of a human soul is the 
condition of the development of life, and institutions that 
do not possess this spirit die and fall out from the line of 
human progress. Man must lay aside every special claim 
for himself. ‘The true aristocracy can claim no joy, no 
hope, no faith, no power, that men would not gladly 
share. ‘The final test of any social movement is, Does it 
confer greater responsibility? for only by responsibility 
can man find himself. The old religion built great 
cathedrals, in order to escape the wrath of God: the new 
religion must express its symbols of democracy in the 
home, the school, the shop, and the state. Democracy 
rests on a state of mind,—an idealism which religion must 
keep alive and active. It reveals to man the limitless 
energy at his disposal, and it has power to shape the future. 

Rev. Robert J. Hutcheon showed that as a person has 
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first characteristics which he shares with all people, then 
the characteristics of his race, and finally his own peculi- 
arities, so no absolute line of cleavage can be drawn be- 
tween democracy and other forms of social life. The 
continuity of life is real, and the religion of democracy is 
not wholly new. Sorrow, sin, effort, aspiration, death, bind 
together men of all ages and faiths, or no faiths. Yet 
democracy has its special needs also. It has at heart the 
grandest idealism the world has ever dreamed,—nothing 
less than the development and self-government of every 
person in the community. The idealists of other ages 
never dreamed of lifting more than a few of the people to 
freedom and spiritual development. Only profound con- 
viction can realize such a dream in actuality. Without 
moral passion and high religious faith in the possibilities 
of man the adventure is impossible. It must be the es- 
pecial task of religious liberals, for democracy and religious 
idealism must stand or fall together. Democracy rests 
on faith in the average man, a faith nowhere entirely 
justified by facts. We have already transferred our ideal- 
ism to the new spiritual basis, and are thus free, as no 
other body is free, to go out and do this work. We must 
witness by our lives, as well as by speech and writing, to 
the reality of our faith in a high idealism and hope for 
man. 

Dr. Raymond, minister of the Westminster Church in 
which the meeting was held, then spoke cordial and earnest 
words of welcome, expressing an ecclesiastic hospitality 
and a brotherly understanding which was warmly appre- 
ciated by his hearers. 

Dr. Charles F. Dole continued the subject of the even- 
ing. Certain kinds of religion are associated with cer- 
tain forms of government, and democracy in government 
is the natural product of a broad, free religious thought, 
coming out of the very heart of the old, free-thinking 
Hebrew prophets. At every point it needs what a gen- 
uine religion tends to produce; that is, a certain type of 
men and women of character, intelligence, independence, 
integrity, faith in the universe and in their fellow-men. 
The success of democracy depends on such. Only a pro- 
found religious faith can teach modesty, which is the 
great common necessity of all the people. A cheap democ- 
racy denies this and thinks that one man is as good as 
another for any place; but there is no hope for genuine 
der.ocracy without it, and it, with the other qualities 
required, can be developed only by religion. None of us, 
except at his best,—that is, in the hours of his modesty, 
loyalty, sympathy, integrity,—is a safe citizen or a good 
neighbor or a good parent. Only as the free spirit of God 
is with us can any one of us be depended on. We want 
all there is in religion, the great conservative elements, 
as well as the liberal and radical. In our own religious 
fellowship we have not begun to appreciate what Paul 
calls ‘“‘the proportion of faith.’”’ We have habitually 
overrated our right thinking, which is less important than 
reverent, generous feeling, and still less important than 
liberal conduct. If our churches had seen their oppor- 
tunity at the end of the Civil War and taxed themselves 
$100,000 for education in the South, we should be nearer 
to-day to the demonstration of our religious thought to 
America. Secondly we have taken a too easy view of 
human nature, evading the stern and inexorable side of 
life, failing to grapple with the popular need for reforma- 
tion and a new and better will. The greatest question 
of civilization is whether or not the average man is im- 
provable and capable of becoming a mature man. If he 
is not, we may despair of democracy. It is the work of 
modern religion to teach and train and inspire men with 
its hope. Dr. Dole pleaded for the one religion, beneath 
all religions, which can give a welcome to all peoples, to 
make them at home; not to convert them from their own 
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religion to another, but to show the superb heights to 
which every religious instinct of man points. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Thursday, the last day of the General Conference, was 
filled to overflowing with addresses, business, and dis- 
cussion. Besides the two sessions of the Conference it- 
self, the Woman’s Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the UnitarianFellowship for Social Justice, and the 
Department of Foreign Relations of the American Unita- 
rian Association held interesting meetings, and the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society met for its annual 
autumn session. The General Conference, considered, 
after a devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. George A. 
Thayer, the topic of “The Efficient Church.” 

Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, N.J., was the 
first speaker. He set forth the evident need of greater 
efficiency in our churches, making it plain that what he 
means by efficiency is by no means commercialism, but 
the intelligent fitting of effort to results. Too much force 
goes to waste, in our churches as elsewhere, as Mr. Emer- 
son showed by startling statements, backed by trust- 
worthy authority. The antiquity of the church does not 
vouch for the present value of its methods or instruments, 
and it is now a question of properly harnessing the power 
employed. Mr. Harris showed something of the results 
accomplished by publicity work in church administration 
in different places, and the value of co-operation, and 
ended by urging the formation of an efficiency committee 
in the American Unitarian Association and in every church. 

Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe considered the effi- 
ciency of the country church, where the application of 
methods requires equal thought and a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. ‘The country church has in the past 
had a hard struggle with no social vision and with cramp- 
ing limitations, but people are now learning how to in- 
crease values in the country and to realize that city life 
does not represent the fulness of opportunity. Miss 
Barnard considered efficiency as regards business methods 
and the needs of individuals and of the community. 
A country church must be interested in the economic con- 
ditions of the town, for it cannot be prosperous in a place 
economically decadent. She then touched rapidly on 
methods by which the needs of individuals and of the 
community may be met. 

Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester, Mass., told the 
story of an attempt, made in the old parish which he 
represents, to enlist all the people in the service of the 
church. People used to come to church both as a religious 
privilege and a matter of duty, and churches exerted their 
benign influence solely through their emphasis on moral 
and spiritual duty. The best type of church to-day 
seeks more varied expression, and tries to live as a healthy 
household in which each communicates something as 
well as receives much. ‘To gain the co-operation of all, 
definite responsibility must be assigned to each person, and 
in the endeavor to attain this end the entire church mem- 
bership has been organized into committees, each with its 
special work in charge. He explained the workings of 
this general organization, with some details of method. 

Much interest has been expressed in the report of the 
Commission on Theological Education, for which Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., spoke 
as chairman. ‘The report was also submitted in print, and 
is too long to be included here in full. It urges that the 
aim of theological schools must be found in the produc- 
tion of ministers who have been guided past the perils of 


superficial learning and made to appreciate the scope and’ 


significance of a rational religious life. 


The faculty of 


such schools must be scholars of distinction, and also men” 


of spiritual power. ‘The schools must supply competent. 
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leaders, willing to suffer hardness if they can spiritualize 
the aims of the modern world. ‘The new demand for social 
leadership involves a new degree of thoroughness and dis- 
cipline in preparation, and creates a conclusive argument 
for the association of theological teaching with the oppor- 
tunities of a university. New conditions call for a new 
preparation, and what was once enough to equip a minister 
is not enough to-day. 

Prof. Christie, mover of the motion that led to the ap- 
pointment of this Commission, expressed his satisfaction 
with the results. The theological schools have desired 
to learn what was expected of them, and here we have a 
valuable indication of the judgment of experienced men 
in different parts of the country. 

President Charles W. Eliot called attention to the scope 
of this report and its connection with the Report on the 
Ordination of Ministers. ‘The education of ministers in 
all denominations has not kept pace with the improve- 
ment in the education for the other leading professions. 
He believed that this report might have influence in other 
denominations than the Unitarian; but, unless we also 
safeguard our methods of ordination, we may be in danger 
from untrained ministers in all parts of the country. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which many min- 
isters participated. At the close of debate President Eliot 
pointed out that the reports presented by the two Com- 
missions of the Conference are by no means discouraging, 
rather in the highest degree hopeful and inspiring. ‘They 
reinforce the position of the Christian minister. The 
priest as mediator is losing weight in the world, and in- 
terest in creeds and rituals and other deposits of fixed 
rules is declining. The conclusion is that a ministry 
like ours is going to have greater and greater opportu- 
nities in the modern world, and therefore it should be 
better and better fitted to meet them. ‘The business 
meeting followed. 
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THE UNITARIAN PROCLAMATION. 


‘The closing session was one of those meetings which are 
remembered for years and quoted as a standard of high 
comparison. ‘‘“The Unitarian Proclamation’ was an- 
nounced in ringing affirmations, which called those who 
have already accepted its message to a new loyalty. Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Montreal, Canada, asking what 
churches different in their emphasis can have in common, 
recalled that the Unitarian movement owed its existence 
to no one leader or group of leaders. It can point to no 
sovereign creed. It had its natural beginning in a thou- 
sand places, and those beginnings are not yet over. In 
its protests it has had from the first a secondary and 
quickly fading interest, but its chief inspiration has been 
to seek the life of God and translate it into the life of 
man. Its call to spiritual energy, based on high aims 
and devoted service, is much the same as that expressed 
in the Hebrew prophets,—to set free the captive and pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord. Above all theo- 
logical arguments is the inspired affirmation, “God is, 
and man may see him and live,’’—the personal and im- 
mediate relation of God to man. We acknowledge deep 
debts of gratitude to many who have claimed a mediator, 
but to us it is God alone who saves and redeems. We 
proclaim the God who besets us behind and before, and 
whom we dare to believe we know in our own souls. This 
consciousness has given us courage to declare that man 
is the child of God, and that his faculties expand best in 
the freedom that binds him to be loyal to the highest. 
The Unitarian proclamation is never understood when it 
is construed as a protest against beliefs or creeds. The 
free man’s thought may be as mistaken as the thoughts 
of one directed by a Council; but the freedom of the spirit 
binds him to loyalty to the highest he can reach, and to re- 
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sponsibility for that loyalty. This faith gives us oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on essentials, and we proclaim the 
strict obligation to live here and now the life eternal. A 
further contribution to the spi1itual resources of the world 
is the proclamation that religious fellowship can be based 
on a moral and spiritual purpose, without the necessity 
for agreement in belief. 

Mrs. Mary B. Davis spoke with her well-known ani- 
mation, distinct utterance, and unlimited enthusiasm, 
bidding her friends and associates to stand fast in the 
faith. We have a faith worth standing for, though we 
fail too often to attribute to our opinions their proper 
worth. We should emphasize the religiousness of the 
Unitarian message, and never lay ourselves open to the 
reputation of indifference. She illustrated by stories 
the rejoicing with which the liberal faith has been re- 
ceived in different parts of the country, and urged pioneer 
work among the many who are in sad need of the help that 
we can give. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot has been the commanding figure 
of the Conference throughout the week. Faithfully in 
his place he has conducted the deliberations with the 
patience, courtesy, and dignity wholly characteristic 
and compelling. Apparently unwearied by the pro- 
longed session of the morning, the address before the 
Fellowship of Social Justice in the afternoon, or the strain 
of the preceding days, he spoke now with undiminished 
power of what the Unitarian faith means to him. As 
a Unitarian by heritage and one who has experienced 
much in life, he asserted its validity. He had been brought 
into contact with many thousands of people in times of 
strain or sorrow or joy, and had seen how they bore them- 
selves in great emotion or suffering. As a result, he 
believes that the faith dear to us is the happiest faith in 
all the world. If religion is love and hope and good-will, 
then that religion is best which most promotes these, 
removing terrors and apprehensions. He referred to 
the elements of terror in many other religions, the dread 
of demons, hell, witchcraft, the devil, or the thought, 
worst of all, that another soul, by thinking evil, can work 
malignant influences from a distance. From all such 
terrors our blessed faith long ago delivered us, and we 
should feel infinite gratitude that we received its blessing 
from our leaders. It is consistent with the teachings of 
Jesus; it stands by us in all the crises of our Jives; it 
helps us to bear sorrow and pain; and it allows us to 
look calmly into the face of death,—a personal experi- 
ence not long ago. As only one individual, but as an 
individual who had seen much of life, he bore this witness 
to the power of a simple faith, full of grace, mercy, and 
peace, full of love and hope and good-will. 

At the close of his address Dr. Eliot left the hall to 
take the train for New York, the audience rising and 
continuing its applause even after he had left the plat- 
form. 

Rev. William Sullivan of New York was the next 
speaker, and the last who spoke on the general topic. 
Leaving aside other aspects of our liberal faith, he em- 
phasized the spiritual power which it derives because it 
throws us immediately into reality. When we study 
the history of the thinking of men, we find a curious 
propensity to disguise reality, which is the vice of an 
absolutist. Men have run away from reality. What 
religion has ever widely propagated an immediate knowl- 
edge of Deity and an ardent trust in him? What re- 
ligions are theocentric? ‘They have provided and pro- 
posed to us the half-gods, mediating, transitional, not 
the direct goal of our desire. Men have often thought 
that ardor for the church was hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. How often a man has fixed his attention 
on a document until he was ready to anathematize a 
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man who was unable to accept his exact interpretation of 
it! A church or a book proposed as an ultimate! Our 
faith stands or falls on its spiritual side by throwing us 
into eternal rigorous truth, awful and everlasting justice, 
supreme, august, adorable. ‘The ‘spiritual side of this 
religion is that it puts God and man into the silence, alone 
together. It throws man into the reality of his own 
nature. If he puts his responsibility on any book or 
church or hierarchy, he has not yet been born into the 
passion for truth. Man and the eternal justice can have 
nothing between them; and man must work out, with 
trembling and fear, the relation between a free will and 
an eternal law. 

This free faith marks a historic departure. It cannot 
be called Protestantism, for in uttering that new divine 
call and throwing us into reality it has struck out from 
historic paths. It is destined to fulfil a mighty mission. 
The joy, severity, purity of it touches us in the thought 
of a soul alone with God, our most coercive law and our 
most holy freedom. 

Dr. De Normandie, greeted with affectionate admira- 
tion, spoke the closing words of the Conference. He 
noted the wonderful changes in emphasis that have come 
since the first meetings of the National Conference in 
1865. We have wandered far away from the early con- 
troversies, and religion has passed on to higher issues. 
Just one idea has pervaded all. the conferences, however,— 
the spirit of humanity, a deep sense of the dignity and 
worth of human nature, trying to bring itself to its highest. 
This great interest is underneath every movement of the 
present day, and in the great unrest, everywhere to be 
found, one may see only the throes of human nature 
coming to its higher destiny. This is the view to which 
all the best thought of science is tending, and with no 
sense of discouragement we may say,— 

“Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be.”’ 

Dr. De Normandie then spoke in earnest, fitting lan- 
guage the thanks of the Conference to the people of 
Buffalo for their open, generous, beautiful hospitality. 
We have found friends whom our memory will never let 
go. Rev. Richard W. Boynton responded briefly for 
the Buffalo church and friends, and a notable Conference 
came to an end. 


A Fair Chance for the Afro-American. 


BY REV. A. J. CAREY. 


[The centennial celebration of the Battle of Lake Erie, 
Sept. 10, 1913, brought out the fact, not generally remem- 
bered, that of the 430 seamen who fought with Perry, 
109 were colored men. Dr. A. J. Carey made the occa- 
sion an opportunity for a stirring appeal to the American 
people, to give the Afro-American a fair chance. ‘“‘We 
ask nothing more,” he declared: ‘‘we will be satisfied 
with nothing less.’ From his address we take the fol- 
lowing extracts.] 


Your son sets out upon his career with a hundred 
voices to hail and urge him on. His race is with him, 
bearing him up in its sympathies and in its achievements, 
as the ocean lifts the ship upon its bosom. ‘The colored 
boy begins his ascent with his race a drag upon him; ay, 
the weight of the whole mass must he lift. If he finds 


one voice to encourage him, there are a thousand to. 


bid him keep his place. All the way up there are those 
who contest his right to rise, and he knows that, if at 
last he shall succeed in standing upon the higher ranges 
of attainment, he will be in an atmosphere that is chill 
indeed. 

But, if there is any discipline in suffering, any dignity 
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in bearing the cross, any reward for those who overcome, 
then surely some day our ‘‘bigger brother,” yea, the 
world, will doff the hat to the sturdy ones of us who 
against unparalleled odds have pushed their way; who 
have climbed with bleeding fingers and bruised feet, and 
have attested, in their victories against severest compe- 
tition, those lines of Kipling,— 


“But there is neither East nor West, nor border, breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth.” 

A fair chance signifies the Afro-American’s liberty to 
be himself. If he can manceuvre the farm, dig the mine, 
and run the engine; if he can plead the case and treat 
the sick; if he can in verse, in marble, or on canvas, mould 
his thoughts in forms of power_and exquisite beauty; if 
he can be the statesman and leader of men,—then there 
must be no hindrance placed to the exercise of his talents. 

The liberty which civilization is quite willing, theoreti- 
cally at least, to accord almost everywhere to-day in- 
volves something else which civilization is more reluctant 
to grant. That something is equality. 

Industrial equality,—the opportunity to work on fair 
terms, and enjoy to the fullest the harvest of one’s labor. 

Educational equality,—the opportunity to know the 
truth which, like the air, belongs to all, and in that knowl- 
edge to be free. It is to be lamented that some of our 
best friends at one time began to waver as to the expe- 
diency of giving the ‘‘Little Brother” the higher educa- 
tion. 

Political equality,—the opportunity to register, to vote, 
to make laws, ay, and to administer laws. The “Little 
Brother’? cannot justly be debarred from any privileges 
of citizenship, even the emoluments of office. 

Social equality,—and there is a phantom of dread 
haunting this suggestion, which is wholly insubstantial. 
Social equality, in the truest sense of the term, means 
simply that all sorts and conditions of people in this 
country must live side by side in a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness and good-will. We cannot legislate social rela- 
tionships: they are not determined by the State. They 
are governed by other forces than the volitions of man. 
Re are fixed by the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 

od. 

Fifty years have passed since the immortal Lincoln 
issued his great Proclamation of Emancipation. Within 
that short space of time the Afro-American people have 
made good: from the depths we have climbed to the 
heights. Beginning in poverty, we have amassed fully 
a billion dollars of property and have sixty-two banks, 
owned and controlled by ourselves. From ignorance we 
have gone up, so that, according to the last census, 70 per 
cent. of the race have wiped out the stain of illiteracy. 
Colored men have attained eminence in all the learned 
professions. The time is too short to recount the 
achievements of all who have written their names high on 
the honor-roll. In Chicago alone there are three Afro- 
Americans of world-wide fame,—a dentist, with an income 
of $12,000 or $15,000 a year; a lawyer, worth $1,000,000 
in real estate and personal property and an annual in- 
come of more than $30,000 from his practice; and a 
surgeon, who was the first man in all the world to operate 
successfully on a_living human heart. All this has been 
accomplished, in spite of prejudice, oppression, and hard- 
ships which would have deterred a less determined 
people. 

But, although we are nominally free, we have not yet 
reached the full stature of manhood in all the States of 
the Union. We have done, and are still doing, our part. 
We have ever been loyal to the flag,—no black anarchist 
has ever torn the starry banner down. But we feel that 
we have not had a square deal. In many of the States 
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we ate disfranchised because of our race; and Jim Crow 
laws disgrace the statute books of every Southern State. 
If a patriotic black man wishes to visit the tomb of 
Washington, he must ride in a Jim Crow car. 

A hundred years ago Perry protested when many 
colored men were sent to fight with him upon the Law- 
rence. Commodore Chauncey—God bless his memory !— 
replied: “I have yet to learn that the color of a man’s 
skin affects his qualifications or his usefulness. I have 
fifty colored men on board my ship, and many of them 
are among my bravest and best seamen.’’ How does 
this comport with the treatment of efficient and trust- 
worthy Afro-Americans in Washington to-day? ‘The 
“Little Brother’ feels that such segregation is unfair, 
unjust, unAmerican and unchristian. He enters his 
vigorous protest. 

I plead that, as we celebrate, we shall also determine 
that the most effective forces of our American life shall 
be turned upon injustice and unrighteousness as ex- 
hibited in every form of discrimination, disfranchise- 
ment, segregation, mob-violence, and Jim Crowism, the 
enemies of our national life, to the end that the day will 
not be far distant when white men and colored, native 
and foreign born, South as well as North, shall look upon 
the shattered fleet of all the enemies of our domestic 
peace within this great republic and may with truth ex- 
claim, ‘“‘We’ve met the enemy, and they are ours.” 


The New Life. fs 


The qualities which a man needs for his own complete- 
ness and happiness are the very ones he needs to fit him 
for usefulness or service. ‘This truth is becoming clearer 
every day, and is one sign of the new time. It settles 
the long conflict between private and public interests. 
A man is most true to himself when he accepts his full 
responsibility as a trustee of social welfare. Any occu- 
pation or position which puts one in charge of other peo- 
ple’s interests—and it may range all the way from the 
kitchen to the capitol—calls for presence of mind, per- 
sonal force, trained faculties, and a high sense of duty. 
Is not a man’s life worth vastly more to himself for the 
possession of those qualities that make him valuable to 
others? Even if one must be a bond-slave, fidelity to 
a master will go far to liberate and enlarge his own spirit. 

The new life will be marked by breadth of sympathy,— 
a sympathy inclusive enough to take in the unworthy and 
the unlovely. We are gradually learning that it is not 
necessary to hurt a man in order to do him good or in 
order to punish him. Queen Mary seemed to smell a 
sweet savor in the roasting of heretics. “God will burn 
them,” she said, “and I imitate him.’”’ The old theory 
was that God’s face grew dark toward any who sinned, 
not because the sinner’s own vision was dimmed, but 
because God was “angry with the wicked every day.” 
His government was stern, harsh, pitiless. A mother 
used to enforce the law upon her little daughter by say- 
ing, “God will not love you if you do this: God will not 
love you if you do that.” At last the nobler nature of 
the child rose in revolt against so petty and petulant a 
deity, and she retorted: “I don’t care whether he loves 
me or not! He seems to be mad about something most 
of the time!’’ In that case the mother seems less wise 
than the child. 

As we come to a more Christ-like view of the heavenly 
Father’s feeling toward human offenders, we adopt a 
milder manner toward mankind in general. The vindic- 
tive element is dropping out of the administration of 
criminals. The direct infliction of suffering is not re- 
garded as the business of any judge, human or divine. 
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Here is another sign of a profound change. ‘The pulpit 
no longer objects to the use of chloroform and ether in 
surgery; and an alleviation of the pains of maternity is 
not now condemned as a profane attempt to evade the 
sentence passed upon Eve,—‘‘In sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children.” 

The urgency for a revision of the creeds is largely 
caused by this new growth of sympathy,—a sympathy 
which must henceforth compel a reinterpretation of all 
the divine’ dealings with mankind. Conscience does not 
reprove us because God hates, but because he loves. 
The blood of Calvary does not flow because God requires a 
victim, but because his mercy reaches down to forgive 
those who know not what they do. He sends his Son 
not to condemn, but to save, and all because he ‘‘so 
loved the world.” 

The effect of this view of heavenly love is not to encour- 
age sin, but to win us to repentance, to soften our hearts, 
and, with all the rest, to make us more reasonably tender 
For, “if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another!’’—Charles 
G. Ames. 


Spiritual Life. 


God does not desire that we should pitch our tents in 
the valley of repentance and humiliation. He is satis- 
fied if we only pass through on our way to the happy 
heights of peace beyond.—Julia H. Thayer. 


ad 


Our very progress, which is our peculiar glory, consists 
in at once losing and learning the past, in gaining fresh 
stations from which to take a wiser retrospect and become 
more deeply aware of the treasures we have used.— James 
Martineau. 

wt 


All we have, all we can rightly get and use, all we are 
or can become, must be held as a sacred trust, and devoted 
as a willing offering. The very wit or skill by which 
we acquire and manage our small resources is itself a heay- 
enly gift for earthly uses.—C. G. Ames. 


od 


The crown of patience cannot be received where there 
has been no suffering. If thou refusest to suffer, thou 
refusest to be crowned; but, if thou wishest to be crowned, 
thou must fight manfully and suffer patiently. Without 
labor none can obtain rest, and without contending there 
can be no conquest.—Thomas 4 Kempis. 


sd 


There are souls in the world who have the gift of finding 
joy everywhere,.and of leaving it behind them when they 
go. Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of the 
heart. It seems as if a shadow of God’s own gift had 
passed upon them. ‘They give light without meaning to 
shine. ‘These bright hearts have a great work to do for 
God.—Faber. 

ad 


For centuries past the chief need has been the assertion 
of the freedom of the individual man. ‘This has been the 
magnificent task of centuries. It is worth all it cost. 
But we have reached a new stage. The doctrine of in- 
dividual freedom has been pressed: to extravagant conclu- 
sions, and it is necessary to insist on the duties of the 
individual to society. No man has an actual right to any- 
thing. Only as a member of society has the individual 
any value or any right whatever.—Charles Eliot Norton. 
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Literature. 


GRADED LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Gtaded 
Lessons.. Charles Scribner’s Sons.—These 
lessons have been prepared by experienced 
persons, with the counsel of eminent scholars 
in the departments of Biblical Literature 
and Religious Education. For the last of the 
three years spent in the Primary Department 
the subject is Jesus’ Way of Love and Ser- 
vice. The method is to tell a story from the 
Gospels, which illustrates loving service of 
those with whom we live. Then the child 
has something to do: an outline picture re- 
lated to the story is to be colored, answers are 
to be written to printed questions, or missing 
words supplied in an outline of the lesson 
story. The teacher has a manual of ma- 
terials and directions. In the lessons for the 
third year of the Junior Department the 
child has the story from the life of Jesus 
in a fresh translation, with questions for 
answers to be written at home. The 
teacher’s manual has the needful historical 
information and suggestions for the expres- 
sion of sympathies aroused in the child in 
many concrete forms of social helpfulness. 
An admirable series of colored pictures is to 
be bound by the boy or girl with the weekly 
lesson papers, thus producing a “Junior 
Bible.” In the Intermediate Grade the 
pupil has a hand-book providing maps, 
charts, illustrations, as means of making the 
life of Jesus seem concretely real. Another 
set of lessons, also for those finishing the 
Intermediate Grade at the age of sixteen, is on 
Young People’s Problems as interpreted by 
Jesus. This deals with the meaning of 
church membership, the choice of a vocation 
in life as a sphere of Christian service, the 
standard of discipleship in work, study, play, 
the cultivation of health and courage in the 
inner life. Both these sets are prepared by 
William Byron Forbush, a name that com- 
mands general confidence. 

The delightful thing about these lessons is 
that they are untheological. They are for 
the formation of a truly Christian person- 
ality, a life of generous helpfulness and social 
service in the spirit of Jesus. They would 
seem to be adapted to this intention and to 
conform to the pedagogical principles which 
have been established by the recent intense 
story of child life. An examination of them 
yields grounds for predicting that they will 
be genuinely interesting to children and young 
people. : 


ALEXANDER AGassiz. Letters and Rec- 
ollections, with a Sketch of his Life and Work. 
Edited by G. R. Agassiz. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3.50 net.—Alexan- 
der Agassiz was the distinguished son of a 
distinguished father, who carried that father’s 
work forward and added new laurels to the 
name borne by six generations of Protestant 
ministers over parishes in various towns and 
villages of Switzerland. He covered so wide 
a field that the true comment of his present 
biographer is worth quoting. “The mor- 
phologist considers his earlier work the most 
important; the geologist that his reputation 
rests chiefly on his extensive investigations 
of coral reefs; the zo-ologist remembers his 
vast collections of marine life, gathered in a 
dozen extended voyages widely scattered over 
the surface of the globe; and to still others he 
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appears as the creator of a vast museum and 
one of the greatest benefactors of the oldest 
university in America; while those who delve 
among ancient civilizations and primitive 
races might well be surprised at the extent 
of his poaching in their preserves. . . . In the 
world of affairs he was known as an extremely 
capable and successful mining man, who was 
said to employ his leisure moments in some 
sort of scientific study.” The elder Agassiz 
was pre-eminent as a great teacher, who first 
awakened in America a genuine popular in- 
terest in science. The son was a scientist 
among scientists, who, according to Prof. 
Jeffries Wyman, good authority, had already 
in the early seventies contributed more to 
the advancement of pure science than his 
father. Early in his life came the romantic 
development of the Calumet and Hecla 
mines, which made the fortunes of every- 
body connected with them and supplied the 
means for a life after the manager’s own 
heart. It is an unusual story, this of practi- 
cally uninterrupted achievement, devotion to 
the best things, and enjoyable intercourse 
with those who could understand and appre- 
ciate. 


THE LiFe AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS, 
ACCORDING TO THE HaRLIER ReEcorDs. By 


Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt.D., Yale |- 


University. [The Historical Bible.] New 
York: Scribner’s Sons, 1913. Net, $1.25.— 
Prof. Kent furnishes a text-book for older 
students in Bible classes or in colleges and 
for general readers who wish to appropriate 
intelligently the results of modern historical 
and Jiterary study of the Bible. It is an 
immense satisfaction to see that Biblical 
criticism has passed beyond the stage of de- 
bate, and has come to the point of established 
constructive results which can be taught 
to all and serve as the basis of social religion 
in the future. This welcome may be given 
to Dr. Kent’s book even if there be lingering 
debate about details. It isa text-book. It 
begins with a discussion of the literary prob- 
lems of the sources and a sketch of the his- 
torical background of the life of Jesus. Then 
follows a series of lessons on the life and 
teachings of Jesus in chronological order, so 
far as that can be known. For these lessons 
the data of our Gospels is reduced to a single 
narrative, in the construction of which a good 
deal of critical skill has been expended. That 
the historical criticism has been scientific 
need not be argued for a work from Dr. Kent, 
and he has had the good counsel of Prof. F. C. 
Porter and Prof. B. W. Bacon. In regard to 
effective form he has had suggestions from 
practiced and enthusiastic teachers. There is 
a certain admirable passage at the end on 
Why Jesus is the Universal Saviour of Man- 
kind. ‘The reading of it will convince us 
that a new day has opened for the presenta- 
ton of the Christian religion,—a day in which 
many men hitherto divided will clasp hands 
and work together in spiritual ardor. 


MopERN LicHT ON ImMoRTALITY. By 
Henry Frank. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—After the illness of Dr. James G. 
Townsend obliged him to leave the pastor- 
ate of the church he founded in Jamestown, 
N.Y.—the independent church, now the 
Unitarian church,—his place was taken by 
Rey. Henry Frank, the author of this book. 
He served this church several years, and then 
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he went to New York and founded a large 
independent church of which he was minister 
for ten years. Since that time he has de- 
voted himself to the writing of books. To 
this work he has brought great versatility of 
mind, scholarship, wide reading, a lucid 
literary style, and an incorruptible mental 
integrity. Mr. Frank affirmed in his preface 
that he would go whithersoever the facts 
would lead him, into the mists of negation, 
or upon the purple hills whence may be 
seen wide horizons of truth—to employ my 
own metaphor! Mr. Frank does not come to 
negation. He shows the insufficiency of the 
mechanical hypothesis to account for the 
non-material part of our nature; and he is 
sure there is a_non-material part, a soul, and 
that this soul has will and freedom and love. 
He thinks he has shown that there is some- 
thing imperishable in man, and, if he has not 
done this, he has at least shown that the 
mechanical scientist has not proved that this 
non-material part perishes with the body. 
Of course the mechanical scientist will urge 
that Mr. Frank in the last chapters forgets 
and resorts to speculation; that, while he 
places the foot of his ladder on the solid 
earth of facts, he tries to make the top stand 
against the clouds! Despite this departure, 
this book will well repay reading and study. 


THe SToRY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER. By 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.30 net.—It is in a 
sombre setting that the tender, beautiful love- 
story of Waitstill Baxter and Ivory Boynton 
is cast, and the hard, rough father of the one 
and the pitifully broken mother of the other, 
with her religious experiences and her delu- 
sions, are more like characters in some of 
Miss Wilkins’s studies of rural New England 
than those we have been accustomed to meet 
in the books of Mrs. Riggs. Waitstill and 
Patty take their place in the group of her 
delightful heroines. Mrs. Riggs’s books have 
this rare and beautiful quality, that they 
make one love more. They make one more 
appreciative of the rich variety and genuine 
nobility in human nature, and more ready to 
understand and sympathize with its short- 
comings. She treats evil not as if it were a 
permanent blight, but as something to be out- 
grown or left behind. She is an influence 
in American literature which we could not 
spare. 


Tue Hanpy Boy. By A. Neely Hall. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.60.—A boy who learns to use his hands 
and employ tools adds to his own efficiency in 
any department of life which he may enter. 
If he takes to it naturally, he will develop 
skill by practice; but, if he doesn’t take to it 
naturally, it is all the more important that he 
should learn while he is young enough to 
make such practice not too difficult. Boys 
who can make kites, who want a work-bench 
and a tool-chest, who are interested in con- 
structing conveniences for the house or 
Christmas presents for their sisters and their 
cousins,—these are the boys who will be espe- 
cially interested in a book that tells them 
how to plan these and many, many other 
things; but perhaps it will be quite as instruc- 
tive and inspiring to the boys who have . 
never thought about making things them- 
selves and didn’t know they could. 
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THe PUBLISHER. By Robert Sterling Yard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net. 
—Mr. Yard may puncture some delusions in 
his fair-minded outlining of the delights and 
difficulties of the publishing business, but he 
explains various mysteries to the ordinary 
mind, and produces a book that is not less 
entertaining than it is instructive. What 
makes a book sell is one of those problems 
that has never been adequately answered 
even by the publisher, in advance of publica- 
tion, though almost any one can make a try 
at explaining success or failure after the event. 
If the book is really good, we find the reason 
there; if it isn’t, we find the reason in the 
varieties of human nature. Mr. Yard is the 
new editor of the Century Magazine. He can 
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speak from any angle of the triangle, as 
writer, as editor, and as publisher, and his 
book is worth reading, whether the reader 
belongs to one or to none of the classes he 
represents. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Christian Commonwealth of London 
publishes each week a pamphlet supplement 
of sermons or addresses. In this form ap- 
peared several of the addresses given at the 
Paris Congress. The Christian Common: 
wealth aims to be the organ of the world-wide 
progtessive movement in religion and social 
ethics. The pamphlets may be had sepa- 
rately in this country for twopence each. 
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New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 


‘| are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 


tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 
Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 
Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. . Price, twenty cents each. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Sent gratis to Post-office Mission workers and to any 
one interested. 

N.B. In writing, mention number of sermons needed. 

Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 9t Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROBLEMS 


As Interpreted by Jesus 


A Course of Study for Classes Preparing for 
Church Membership and for Christian Service 
By William Byron Forbush 


This course of twelve lessons will be especially valuable for classes preparing for 
church membership and for classes where a three months’ course of study is desired 


Paper covers. 


The Life of Jesus 
By 


William Byron Forbush 


This is the most thoroughly equipped, the 
most beautifully illustrated, and the most 
worthily written text-book on the Life of 
Jesus ever furnished to Sunday-schools, 
It is intended for pupils of high-school age. 


Cloth. 75 Cents net 


12 cents net, postpaid 


o “e 
Witnesses for Christ 
What It Meant to Be a Christian 
in the Early Centuries 
This course of twelve lessons gives a vivid picture 
of the ideals, struggles, and trials of the early Chris- 
tians between the period of the apostles and the con- 
version of Northern Europe. It aims to impress on 
the boys and girls the fact that it meant sacrifice of 
one’s friends and even one’s life to be a follower of 

Christ in the early days of Christianity. 
Paper covers. 12 cents net, 
postpaid 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(RELIGIOUS LITERATURE DEPARTMENT) 


597-599 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


became a Baptist minister. 


the Church of the Disciples. 


reasonable and gentle in tone. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
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A new book of special interest to “Christian Register” readers 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
EDITED BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. While a boy in New 
Hampshire, the author was converted under a Free-Will Baptist revivalist, and later 
He went West, and through the influence of some educated 
friends of liberal theological tendencies he was led to a course of reading which eventually 
brought him into affiliation with the Unitarians. 

For three years Dr. Ames was the editor of the Christian Register, and then, at the 
suggestion of James Freeman Clarke, he was chosen Dr. Clarke’s successor as minister of 


Dr. Ames describes with considerable particularity and in a very interesting manner 
the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 


Postage, 11 cents 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 


104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books.on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation issues regularly every other 
month a publication bearing this title. 
Its purpose is to offer suggestions for 
the conduct of work for the common 
good in our churches, and also to give 
circulation to articles of value on differ- 
ent phases of the social question, some 
original contributions, and others re- 
prints from the magazines and the 
reports of various societies. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE SERVANT 
~ QUESTION. 


By ANNTE WINSOR ALLEN. 


This is one of the social problems which comes 
close home to a great number of American 
households. None is more complex or harder to 
solve. The supply of domestic workers is far 
less than the demand, Mistresses are too often 
unreasonable and unfair, maids are too often in- 
competent and unreliable, and there is constant 
friction between them. In this Bulletin Mrs. 
Allen has stated both sides clearly and impar- 
tially, and has also pointed out the way in 
which improvement must come. She offers a 
practical and reasonable solution of the problem, 
which ought to be closely studied with an open 
mind by both mistresses and maids. It is a 
Bulletin which will appeal especially to the Alli- 
ances and women’s clubs. 


On the inside covers of the above pam-= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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The Dome. 
Gold-fish. 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


Why don’t the fishes drown, mamma? 
And, if they’re really gold, 

How can they swim, why don’t they sink? 
Poor things! They must be cold! 


Why can’t I take them out, mamma, 
And hold them in my hand? 

Why can’t they swim as well in air? 
Why can’t they walk or stand? 


They must be tired of swimming round; 
Why can’t they fly or sail? 

Oh! let me take one out, mamma, 

I will not pull his tail! 


In Pursuit of Columbus. 


BY MARY DAVIS. 


The Foster twins were hard callers to en- 
tertain. Esther gave Brother John a pierc- 
ing glance which meant that it was his turn 
to say something. He took off his spec- 
tacles, while he was thinking, and polished 
them on the sleeve of his blouse. 

“Perhaps,” he proposed in his sugary 
drawl, ‘“‘they would like to see Great-aunt 
Cornelia’s china dogs?”’ 

“Huh,” commented the Foster 
“haven’t you anything that’s alive?” 

“We've got three cats, two dogs, a goat, and 
a pig,” boasted his sister. 

“Vou haven’t a ra-,’”” began John rashly, 
but the toe of Esther’s red slipper gave him a 
sharp reminder to stop talking. 

“Haven’t what?” both Fosters demanded, 
with eyes as big and round as saucers. ‘The 
Fosters had sharp noses for secrets. When 
they spied Esther shake her head ever so 
slightly at John, they hopped up and down 
on one foot, squealing ‘‘ Please tell us! please 
tell us!”’ until Esther was ashamed to refuse 
any longer, and John went flying out of the 
room like a grayhound. Ina minute he was 
back with a large white rat in a cage. 

“His name is Columbus,’’ he said, with 
impressive dignity, ‘‘and he’s half Esther’s 

_ and half mine.” : 

“He’s a perfect beauty,” conceded the girl 
twin. Her brother leaned over the cage as 
if to inquire into Columbus’s merits more 
closely, and slyly pulled the door of the cage 
ajar. Naturally a Columbus was always on 
the lookout for adventure. Before the joint 
owners of the big white rat realized what 
had happened, Columbus had glided over the 
nursery floor and disappeared into the big 
bedroom across the hall. 

“John,” sobbed Esther, “he’s gone into 
Aunt Elizabeth’s room!” 

The Fosters thought it high time to de- 
part, and they clattered down the stairs 
with many sly nods and winks at each other. 
John and Esther organized a search party at 
once. John threw himself flat on the floor 
and began to worm his way under the huge 
four-poster bed. Esther courageously ran 
her hands up and down under the bureau 
and dresser to see if Columbus had taken 
refuge there. 

The search party was interrupted by the 
entrance of a tiny, elf-like looking old lady, 
who stared unbelievingly, first at the sight 
of two plump legs sticking out from under her 


boy, 
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bed, and then at a slender child on tiptoe, 
feeling recklessly among a high shelf of 
Dresden china shepherdesses. 

“Children,”’ said the elf-like looking per- 
son, majestically. 

The plump legs waved wildly in the air as 
John painfully backed out. Great holes were 
in the knees of his stockings, and his face was 
disgracefully dirty; but for all that he re- 
tained his presence of mind. Esther, on the 
contrary, shook and trembled like a brown 
November oak leaf. 

“What are you doing here?’”’ asked Aunt 
Elizabeth, in a quiet, stinging voice. ‘‘Why, 
auntie,’ drawled John, stopping to give his 
spectacles an extra fine polish, “‘we chased a 
rat into your room.”’ 

Esther’s heart began to beat again, and the 
color came back to her cheeks. How clever 
John was to tell the truth so nicely! She 
looked steadily into Aunt Elizabeth’s keen 
eyes. 

“Where did he come from?”’ mused Aunt 
Elizabeth, 

“Oh, from the barn,’’ said John in an off- 
hand way: “‘he was an awful big white one.” 

“White one!” sniffed Aunt Elizabeth: ‘I 
think you’re a couple of dreamers. We 
must hurry to get ready for tea,”’ 

For a month now Aunt Elizabeth had been 
enjoying the luxury of parting a little boy’s 
hair and tying alittle girl’s ribbons. By and 
by the three went down to tea hand in hand. 
Wandering Columbus was forgotten in the 
joy of tiny hot tea biscuits and orange mar- 
malade. But Aunt Elizabeth believed in an 
early bed hour for children, and all too soon 
tucked each safely in his little white cot. 
Then thoughts of Columbus troubled each 
little heart. 

“T hope he’s not hungry,’”’ worried Esther. 

“T did tell her the truth,’ argued John 
to an accusing conscience: “she didn’t ask 
me whose rat it was.” 

At the breakfast table both children asked 
the same question in different ways. 

“Did you sleep well, Aunt Elizabeth?” 
asked Esther, politely. 

“Vou didn’t squash him, did you, auntie?”’ 
drawled John, sadly. 

“Very well, thank you, Esther. Squash 
what, John?” answered Aunt Elizabeth. 

“The rat, auntie,” sang out both children 
in chorus. 

“Gracious, no,” shuddered Aunt Eliza- 
beth; ‘‘but I believe I’ll tell Emma to set a 
trap in my room at once.’’ She rang the 
bell and gave the order. 

The word ‘trap’ destroyed  tender- 
hearted Esther’s appetite, and she sat with 
folded hands watching the others eat. 

“Guess I’m sick,’ she said gloomily, 
“and I’d rather not go out in the auto this 
morning, if you don’t mind, auntie.” 

So Esther was made very comfortable on 
the great leather couch in the library while 
Aunt Elizabeth and John left for their 
morning drive. When they were fairly 
gone, the invalid sprang up and scampered 
up the stairs to Aunt Elizabeth’s room. 
Yes, there was the cruel trap, baited with a 
tempting morsel of cheese. She picked it up 
carefully and started to take out the bait 
when she heard a little rustle above her, and 
there was Columbus peeping out from behind 
the cuckoo clock. Just then the trap caught 
and held her rosy finger. She opened her 
mouth in a big round ‘‘O” to scream for 
help, and then she remembered her duty to 
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Columbus and shut it firmly. Down on the 
bed she crouched and worked away at the 
obstinate spring. with her left hand, and at 
last, after several minutes of sharp pain, she 
was free. She wanted to cry, but time was 
far too precious. Columbus must be caught 
before Aunt Elizabeth’s return. Columbus 
seemed to be tired of adventures at last. 
He did not offer to run this time, and Esther 
soon had him back in his little cage in the 
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barn. He had Aunt Elizabeth’s cheese for 
his dinner, and appeared contented and 
happy. 


Then back pattered Miss Esther to the 
great couch in the library, where she had a 
fine nap, until John awoke her by tickling her 
nose with-a_peacock feather. 

“Cuddle down again,’’? commanded Aunt 
Elizabeth, ‘‘and John, you naughty boy, 
sit down in that chair, and listén! Your 
father and mother won’t leave India for two 
more years, anyway, and I am going to keep 
you with me the rest of the time. You 
have shown yourself to be both honorable 
and well bred, and I think we can be very 
happy.”’ 

John and Esther gave each other a joyful 
glance. They both preferred Aunt Eliza- 
beth to the housekeeper at the farm. Then 
they remembered something else. John 
stood up sturdily and went to polishing his 
glasses with great energy. 

“You won’t want me, Aunt Elizabeth,” he 
drawled regretfully: “it was my rat that 
escaped into your room.” 

“Half of it was mine,” whispered Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘and I was the worse, for I played sick, 
and went up in your room and got caught in 
the trap, although I did catch Columbus.” 

It was very still in the library. John 
patted his fat little chest comfortably. 
..‘Didn’t it feel just as if you had a big 
stone there?”? asked Aunt Elizabeth, with 
rare insight. 

“M-m,” agreed Esther and John, 

“And you don’t want to live with me?” 
she went on. 

“Do you want us?” 
Esther and John. 

Aunt Elizabeth held out her arms. 


almost shouted 


Brin. 


The following story, told by Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, the Labrador medical mission- 
ary, in St. Nicholas, is a striking illustration 
of the instinct of northern dogs for following 
the trail. 

One evening, as he was feeding his dogs, 
there came upon them suddenly another 
team driven by Joe, who had come to call 
the doctor to Island Harbor, where there was 
a case of sickness, and ‘‘they doesn’t know 
what t’ sickness.’’ It was sixty miles across 
the country, and twice that distance around 
the shore; but there was no trail over the 
cross-country route. 

Around the fire that night they were dis- 
cussing the cross-country trip, when Harry, an 
old acquaintance, came in, beating the snow 
off himself as he entered. Harry, who was 
familiar with the route, had an errand over 
part of the route to bring in two stags that 
he had killed, and so it was agreed to make 
the attempt to go that way. 

Dr. Grenfell and his fellow-doctor had left 
their experienced dogs at the hospital, and 
were breaking in a new team. The only dog 
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of their last year’s team. was a yellowish 
brown animal, with black-striped markings 
somewhat like a tiger. These lent to his 
face the suggestion that he was eternally 
grinning, an impression intensified by an 
odd way he had of turning up the corners of 
his mouth when he caught one’s eye. The 
dog was named “Brin.” 

Long before daylight the next morning 
they were astir, for it would require all the 
day to drive the sixty or seventy miles. 
Harry, with his good team and knowing the 
route well, led the way until about ten o’clock, 
when he had to turn aside to bring in his 
game. Before they parted all halted under 
some spruce-trees to boil “‘a mug of tea.” 

Then the doctor and his companion set 
out on an unmarked trail. Their only 
assets were their pocket compasses, giving the 
general direction; their axes to clear a path 
when they should get stagged; a hopeful 
disposition which never spoiled for troubles 
until they should come along; and—Brin. 
A trackless marsh lay before them. Dr. 
Grenfell’s companion said:— 

“Don’t say a word. Let’s see if Brin will 
head right—across the marsh, anyhow.” 

“All right,” replied the doctor. ‘‘Mum is 
the word. Go!’ Brin, with his good team, 
led off in a gallop in the direction the compass 
indicated should be the course. 

Their friend Harry had told them of cer- 
tain landmarks,—a tall, lone spruce at one 
place; at another, a forked juniper-tree from 
which the top boughs had been stripped and 
the skull and antlers of an old caribou placed 
in the forks. As the galloping dogs ran on, 
Brin led them by the lone spruce. Some ten 
miles farther the doctor’s companion shouted, 
“There she is!” ‘There is what?” ex- 
claimed the doctor. ‘‘ Why, the skull in the 
tree,” he responded. As they passed this, 
they both thought that Brin looked around 
and grinned; but, if the dog did not the doc- 
tors did, for their spirits were high that an- 
other ten miles lay behind them. 

The shadows of even were now falling, 
and between them and their goal were miles 
of rolling forest. How much longer could 
they trust Brin? At one point he swung 
off almost at right angles from the direction 
in which they had been travelling. Pass- 
ing down a long slope, they came to a long 
lake onto which they ran at right angles. 
Facing them was a steep bluff, and the lake 
seemed to end in a narrow defile, through 
which they supposed the river had escaped, 
and toward which they expected to turn, but 
no such notion entered Brin’s head. He 
made exactly for the opposite direction, and 
then, crossing a narrow portion of the lake, he 
started to climb the hill in front of them. 
The travellers had hoped before this to come 
upon the snow-shoe tracks of hunters, but 
nothing of the kind could be seen. - 

As they swung around a big drift of snow, 
a fresh fox track ran directly down a bluff. 
Without looking back, Brin jumped right 
into the track and followed it. The men 
found it hard not to “‘butt in”’ and tell a mere 
dog that he was probably foolish in following 
a fox track; but the men did not know just 
which way they did want to go, and on they 
went. 

It was now almost dark; and, if they meant 
to make a camp for the night, it had to be 
done. The team was stopped, and they were 
about to gather wood for a fire, when the 
5 doetor’s companion said, ‘‘I am for giving 
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Brin another chance.” “All right,’ replied 
Grenfell, and Brin was given the signal to go. 
It was now dark. Running into a tree, they 
were compelled to stop. Getting out of the 
sledge, Dr. Grenfell found they were in a 
well-cut path. ‘Taking this trail, they were 
soon at the Gray Cove, and by eight o’clock 
had reached the patient’s house. 

Before turning in that night, Dr. Grenfell 
went out to see if the dogs were all safe, and 
as he was about to re-enter the cottage door, 
something warm and furry rubbed against 
his leg. By the light that streamed from the 
open door he found himself looking into Brin’s 
eyes. They were asking, ‘‘How did I please 
you to-day, Master?’”’ 

“T could not help putting my arms around 
his neck and hugging him,’’ says Dr. Grenfell. 
“Then we both went off to our beds the 
happier for it.” 


The Rod of Gold. 


Once upon a time an old woman, who had 
been walking through a wood, came at last 
to the open country beyond. Just before her 
flowed a stream which she must cross on her 
way. She seemed feeble, and, when the bank 
of the river was reached, she stopped in 
dread; for the current was swift and the 
stones were slippery and unsafe. She glanced 
about her at the trees, for she must have 
help. A great oak stood near with its beau- 
tiful leaves and many acorns. ‘‘Kind oak,” 
said the old woman, ‘“‘may I have part of 
one of your branches to make a rod to help 
me over the stream?”’ 

“Indeed, no,” cried the oak. ‘‘I cannot 
spare a single branch. My acorns are far 
too beautiful to give away.” 

Then the old woman went to a red maple 
standing near the oak, and said, “Will you 
be kind to me and spare me a branch from 
which I may make a staff to carry me over 
the river?” 

“Of course not,” said the maple. ‘‘Could 
you imagine I would spare any of my beauti- 
ful red leaves?”’ 

The old woman turned sadly away. A 
chestnut-tree stood near, and she appealed 
to it. ‘“‘Good chestnut, may I have one of 
your branches?” she asked. But the chest- 
nut-tree could not spare a single nut, and so 
refused. 

The sycamore thought her balls too pretty 
to part with, and the poplar stood tall and 
disagreeable and would not help her. 

The elm drooped languidly, and told her 
she might ask the walnut. And so it went; 
hickory, ash, horse-chestnut, and birch-tree 
all said, “‘No,” till the poor woman, quite 
discouraged and tired out, sank on a great 
stone to rest and decide what was best to 
be done. 

At her feet lay a stick, old and discolored, 
but straight and strong. It spoke to the old 
woman, and said, “I’m sorry the beautiful 
trees have been so unkind to you, and I will 
help you gladly if I may. You see I have 
no beauty; I do not even know to what tree 
I belong; I have no acorns nor nuts nor 
leaves, and even my bark is gone; but I am 
strong, and will gladly take you over the 
stream.” 

The old woman picked up the poor rod 
at her feet, and, leaning heavily upon it, 
started on her journey across the river. 
The water roared about them, but the rod 
bore her in safety to the other side. When 
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the farther bank was reached, a wonderful 
thing happened. The long cloak worn by 
the old woman fell away, and there she 
stood, not really an old woman at all, but 
a beautiful fairy. ‘I am the fairy of the 
woods, kind rod,” she said. ‘‘I came to see 
if my trees were kind as well as beautiful. 
You have done all in your power for a feeble 
old woman. Now what can I do for you?” 

The rod replied, “I should like to be 
beautiful, but most of all I want to be loved, 
especially by the children.” 

“You shall have your wish,” said the 
fairy. ‘You are worth your weight in gold, 
but the rod of gold would not be loved by 
the little ones. I will give to you fairy gold 
instead.” 

She planted the rod in the earth, and it at 
once became green. From it grew beautiful 
leaves and many stems, and over all the 
fairy scattered millions of tiny stars of fairy 
gold till the top of the plant looked like 
sunshine. ‘‘Hereafter you shall be called 
‘Goldenrod,’”’ said the fairy, “‘and every one 
shall love you.” 

What the fairy has said has come to pass. 
The lovely goldenrod has been showing her 
yellow stars in our meadows ever since that 
day.—Sophia Brown, in Christian Intelligencer, 


Edith was giving a birthday party, and 
there was some slight delay in providing 
seats for her little friends, when she spoke up, 
quite soberly,— 

“Vou see, it isn’t that we have not chairs 
enough, but I have asked too much com- 
pany.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. ‘ 

unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual] and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried, 


PrEsIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
Secretary, Miss L, FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. ra 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. | AAA: 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRresweEnNT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
CrerK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 
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Business Action of the General 
Conference. 


The Nominating Committee, Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, chairman, reported the nomi- 
nation of the following persons, who were duly 
elected, the secretary having been em- 
powered to cast a single ballot :— 

President, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Adelbert Moot, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Hon. Hugh McKennon Lan- 
don, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frederic A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, Boston, 
Mass. 
Council; Rev. Charles E. Park, Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Sanford Bates, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Franklin C. Southworth, Meadville, Pa.; 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y.; 
Henry W. Callahan, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. 
Minot Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson, Wellesley, Mass.; Charles 
E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass.; Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President; Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Secre- 
tary; Percy A. Atherton, Treasurer. 
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COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 


Executive Committee: Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. 
Smith, Chicago, Ill; Rev. Frederic Gill, 
Arlington, Mass. 

New England States: Rev. Austin S. 
“Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. A. M. Lord, 
D.D., Providence, R.I.; Rev. Frederic Gill, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Middle States: Rev. Leon A. Harvey, New 
York, N.Y.; Rev. W. M. Brundage, Ph.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 


Orange, N.J. 
Western States: Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Minot Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Southern States: Rev. C. M. Gray, 
Charleston, S.C.; Rev. A. T. Bowser, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Rev. John W. Rowlett, D.D., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Rocky Mountain States: 
Utter, Denver, Col.; Rev. John Malick, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Rev. T. Clinton 
Brockway, Butte, Mont. 

Pacific States: Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
D.D., Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, 
D.D., Portland, Ore.; Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Rev. David 


The Business Committee of the General 
Conference, Mr. F. M. Hollister, chair- 
man, reported favorably on the following 
resolutions which were adopted by the Con- 
ference:— 


The General Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches in session at Buffalo hereby expresses its 
heartfelt appreciation of the hospitality and wise provision 
for the effectiveness of our meetings which has afforded 
to our convention not only a most satisfactory atmosphere 
for its deliberations concerning the welfare and progress of 

»the Unitarian body, but an unusual opportunity to reach 
“with our spoken message many members of the local 
churches of other fellowships. While the distance of this 
city from the most populous centres of our church activity 
has’ made it less hopeful to expect as large a body of dele- 
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gates as have frequently been gathered, yet we believe the 
evident success in numbers in attendance upon our meetings 
and the warm and continuous interest have amply justified 
the venture of this session to the Middle West,—a justifica- 
tion which has derived much of its completeness from the 
character of the congregation whose fortunate and happy 
guests we are. 


The following amendment to Article IV. 
of the Constitution, having been duly an- 
nounced, November, 1912, printed July, 1913, 
and recommended by the Council, was 
passed, the change consisting in making 
the president ex-officio member of the Coun- 
cil:— 

Articte IV. Its officers shall consist of a president, six 
vice-presidents, a general secretary, a treasurer, a council 
of thirteen, including the president, the general secretary, 
and treasurer, of whom not more than half shall be min- 
isters, and a committee on fellowship, consisting of eigh- 
teen,—three from the Eastern States, three from the Middle 
States, three from the Southern States, three from the 


Rocky Mountain States, and three from the Pacific States, 


—who shall be elected at each meeting to hold their offices 
for two years, or until their successors are appointed. 


Resolved, That the greetings and good-will of this Gen- 
eral Conference are extended to the National Universalist 
Convention of America which is to meet during the present 
month at Chicago. We recognize in them our honored 
fellow-believers in doctrine, our trusted fellow-workers for 
freedom, reason, and progress in religion, and we invoke 
on their councils the blessing of the All-Father and the 
deserved fruition of their labors. 


Whereas the existence of war as a means of settling dis- 
putes between nations is a relic of barbarism and it should 
be the work of all churches professing a belief in the teach- 
ings of Christ to help abolish war, 

Resolved, That this Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches does hereby strongly recommend that 
each Church belonging to it should through its social ser- 
vice committee, or a specially appointed peace committee 
of men and women, keep the congregation informed re- 
garding the peace movement. It should co-operate with 
any local peace society and similar peace committees ap- 
pointed by other local churches, to the end that public 
opinion in its community may be aroused. Be it further 

Resolved, That the-American Unitarian Association be 
requested through its Department of Social Service to use 
its best efforts to have the recommendations embraced 
in this resolution become effective. 


The General Conference calls the attention of the 
churches to the unique position occupied by the Christian 
Register, to the service it has rendered and is rendering to 
the cause, and to the wider usefulness which it is a de- 
nominational opportunity to encourage. It carries in- 
formation regarding the work of our body where no other 
messenger goes, and is the only national exponent of our 
principles which every week enters homes all over the 
country, goes into libraries, and through exchanges speaks 
to influential readers of other denominations. Its im- 
portant place as a missionary agency has never been 
fairly appreciated and recognized, nor its value in the work 
of the churches utilized. Standing apart from other de- 
nominational activities, yet hospitable to them all, the 
Register preserves an independent and open field of ex- 
pression, and as the organ of denominational feeling un- 
confined by any loyalties but those to our common cause, 
it is an indispensable instrument of power. The Con- 
ference urges upon ministers throughout the Conference 
the duty of making fuller use of the Christian Register for 


the benefit of their congregations and authorizes the |. 


Council to include in its message to the churches a distinct 
and emphatic appeal for energetic efforts towards the im- 
mediate increase of subscribers for the purpose of making 
the powerful influence of the Christian Register more widely 
effective. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Twenty-fifth General 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
that its next meeting be held in the city of San Francisco, 
in connection with the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, and that the choice of that place for the Con- 
ference of rg15 is hereby recommended to the Council. 


Resolved, That this Twenty-fifth General Conference of 
Unitarian Churches in America desires to place on record 
its increasing conviction of the importance of extending 
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our Unitarian principles and influences in foreign lands 
and among other peoples than our own. Impressed with — 
the opportunities and duties now opening to us for inter- 
national testimony and service, in both Christian and 
non-Christian communities, we commend especially: the 
expanding missionary work of the American Unitarian 
Association in various countries of the earth. We appeal 
to our Unitarian churches, our clergy and laity, to interest 
themselves earnestly and effectively in these endeavors, 
which are in line with our denominational ideals and aims, 
will conduce to the well-being of our churches at home, 
and establish for our religious fellowship the claim to rep- 
resent a world movement and a worid faith. 


Resolved, That the affectionate greetings of the Confer- 
ence be sent to Rey. Thomas R. Slicer, formerly pastor of 
the church whose hospitality the Conference now enjoys, 
and long a trusted leader in our deliberations. 


The Ceneral Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches assembled at its twenty-fifth biennial ses- 
sion at Buffalo, N.Y., in recognition of the rare and un- 
precedented hospitality extended to the Conference by 
the minister and session of the First Presbyterian Church 
and by the minister and session of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, not only in opening their splendid houses 
of worship to its evening sessions, but also in making the 
welcome both personal and gracious, hereby expresses its 
cordial thanks to these great churches for their Christian 
courtesy, and instructs its General Secretary to convey this 
vote to their pastors and governing boards. 


Resolved, That the president be requested to appoint 
a committee of three to consider and report upon the 
methods of receiving into our fellowship ministers from 
other communions. 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
president to investigate the question of the salaries of 
ministers, especially in our own body, and to offer to the 
next meeting of this Conference such recommendations as 
may seem to them wise. 


Whereas the attention of this General Conference has 
been called afresh to the serious harm caused by the pres- 
ent liquor traffic, and 

Whereas wise and intelligent study of this great question 
is needed for a wise solution of the problems involved, 

Be it Resolved, That the churches here represented be 
urged to give this great subject their earnest attention, 
thus enabling the Unitarian Temperance Society to take 
its strategic opportunity for leadership in guiding public 
opinion upon this matter, and showing the world that here 
as elsewhere Unitarians take their stand for righteousness 
and human welfare, 


The fraternal greetings of the General Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, now in session 
at Buffalo in the United States, are hereby extended to the 
Nederlandsche Protestantenbond (Union of Liberal Prot- 
estants of Holland) which is to hold its forty-third annual 
meeting in Alkmaar on the 28th and 29th of October. 
While unable to respond to their invitation to send a 
delegate to their convention, we desire to express to our 
Dutch fellow-workers for a free and progressive Chris- 
tianity our sympathy with their general aims and en- 
deavors, which are also our own. We trust that their dis- 
cussions and proceedings may be throughout harmonious 
and helpful to our common cause of religious enlighten- 
ment and international peace and good-will, and that our 
Dutch friends will receive this assurance of our apprecia- 
tion and regard in the same brotherly spirit in which it is 
sent. 


Against weakening the Mann Act. 


The following resolutions were adopted at 
the union meeting of the Protestant Minis- 
ters of Chicago on Monday, Sept. 29, 1913. 
They were presented by Rev. Dr. William 
Barrett Millard, executive secretary of the 
Chicago Church Federation Council, under 
whose auspices the meeting was held:— 


Whereas there is to be held in the city of San Francisco 
in 1915 a great Exposition, in which both American and 
foreign nations are to participate, and 

Whereas the moral conditions under which such an ex- 
position is held are a matter of immediate and general con- 
cern, be it hereby . 
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Resolved, That we, the Chicago Church Federation Coun- 
cil, in accord with the action of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, do earnestly urge the city 
government of San Francisco and the Board of Directors of 
the Exposition to adopt every means to prevent the ex- 
ploiting of the Exposition by commercialized vice and to 
protect the visitors to San Francisco from such influence 
as would tend to lower public morals and injure the good 
name of San Francisco in America. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Autumn Meeting of the Sunday 
School Society. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held in connection 
with the General Conference at Buffalo on 
Thursday, October 9. The meeting was 
opened with piayer by Rev. Florence Buck. 
President Lawrance gave notice of a proposed 
change in the By-laws of the Society, provid- 
ing for delegate membership from all Uni- 
tarian churches, regardless of contributicns 
of money. ‘There was no other business pre- 
sented. 

Three addresses followed: Mr. Emerson P. 

Harris of Montclair, N.J., spoke on the 
possibilities of Conversation Classes, in the 
conduct of which he has been most successful 
for the past fifteen years. He made it evi- 
dent that much good can be done by the wise 
guidance of inquiring groups of adults, 
though wisdom is needed in the choice of 
subjects “with conversation in them,’ and 
in such guidance of discussion as will keep 
attention focussed on the subjects and as will 
enlist the quietest members of the group, 
“who have often the most to say.” 
' Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the University 
of Chicago spoke on ‘‘Graded Education in 
Altruism.”” His four ‘‘canons’’ were as 
follows :— 

1. Disregard utterly the material results 
of the children’s giving, their moral develop- 
ment being the only worthy consideration. 

2. Let all their giving and serving be 
within the limits of their own social experi- 
ence, and therefore graded to meet the en- 
largement of such interests. 

3. Have all such efforts genuine expres- 
sions of the child’s self, not using the child as 
a mere agent of another’s benevolence. 

4. Let all such altruistic effort look for- 
ward to future service, forming the habit of 
benevolence. 

Rev. William L. Sullivan of All Souls’ 
Church, New York, spoke on ‘The Ethical 
Element in Sunday-school Teaching.” He 
based his argument on the fact that moral 
crises are the same in youth as in maturity, 
though the circumstances in which they are 
met may differ. These crises are: (1) 
Veracity against inveracity; (2) Justice 
against injustice; (3) Principle against ex- 
pediency; (4) Conscience against interest. 

All these Mr. Sullivan would have taught 
as eternal verities, to which old and young, 
high and low, must bow, thus elevating 
morals into the realm of religion. 


A New Harvest Service. 


A new service for Harvest and Thanks- 
giving is being issued by the Department of 
Religious Education and will be ready for 
sale within a few days. It has been prepared 
by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, whose 
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mastery of the art of arranging services is 
well known and widely appreciated. It 
presents not only a full service for the Sun- 
day-school, or for school and congregation 
uniting, but additional material to be used 
at the same time or adapted to use on other 
autumn-festival occasions. Among the at- 
tractive features of this service are selections 
from ‘‘The One Thousandth Psalm,” by 
Edward Everett Hale, and prayers by Charles 
Gordon Ames and Theodore Parker. 

This service is published in the same form 
as our other special setvices, and the price is 
the same as for those, six cents a copy, in 
whatever quantity. 


The Young People’s Religious 


Cnion, 
Notes from the Field. 
Littleton, Mass.—One Sunday recently 


a well-attended neighborhood meeting was 
held in Littleton, Mass., when Mr. Sanford 
Bates, the president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, made a pleasing address. 
Guests were present from Ayer, Groton, 
Pepperell, etc. The Littleton Guild, one 
of our oldest societies, has kept up a remark- 
able interest for many years. During the 
summer a six weeks’ vacation was taken, 
although two or three unique outdoor meet- 
ings were held at the homes of as many 
members. This may prove of. interest to 
other unions whose members wish to come 


together occasionally during the heated 
period. 

West Bridgewater, Mass.—‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union held meetings 


every two weeks during the summer vaca- 
tion, with good attendance. In August, 
the Union held its annual lawn party, the 
proceeds netting a goodly little sum; and on 
Labor Day a clambake was held on the lawn 
of the church, with good financial results. 
The spirit of our young people is that of 
helpfulness, and all are ready to work in 
either religious or social gatherings with 
friendly accord. We have reason to look 
forward to still greater results in the coming 
year.” 

Los Angeles, Cal.—‘Saturday night we 
had a very lively time in the church parlors. 
The Young People’s Union had sent out 
invitations to the young people of Long 
Beach, Pomona, Redlands, and Santa Ana, 
to come to this first social of the season, 
and we had a goodly attendance and such 
a good time! 

“We told those we invited to come to the 
‘Aggy College,’ but we did not specify, 
and I am not sure that I know if ‘Aggy’ 
was short for ‘Agricultural’ or ‘Aggravating’, 
and we asked all to provide themselves with 
college yells, and I think no one forgot to 
do so. 

“The supper was furnished by the Alliance, 
and the tables were decorated in different 
colors, as different sorority houses; and the 
supper was often interspersed with college 
yells from one group or another and singing 
of college songs. After supper we adjourned 
to another room which was called the 
Campus, and after a large registration we 
went to the different alcoves, which answered 
as recitation rooms and were in charge of 
professors. We then started to work making 
poppies, and a prize was offered for the first 
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one. These will be sent as part of the 
decorations for our table. After a few 
minutes of this work, the leader of Athletics 
gave a shrill whistle and announced different 
events of a track meet, and burlesque track 
events followed thick and fast. For the 
high jump, two tall young men were told to 
jump from the floor to the platform, a dis- 
tance of about four feet, and one of them 
succeeded. There were try-outs of voice 
for the glee club, and a foot-rule was used 
to measure the grins on the faces of the con- 
testants. We sang college songs for a few 
minutes, and then adjourned to the dining- 
room and danced for a couple of hours. I 
represented the dean and wore a cap and 
gown and red hood. 

“One of the yells evolved was ‘Please, 
pleasewmepleasetey a2. eal on ie rr 
Pleasest pleases, please, 35002. ee 
er ee fr Please, please, please _ send.’ 
came directly after my talk at the table, 
when I spoke of what the Union was and how 
we needed their help on the fair. There 
was a good deal of enthusiasm in our own 
church.” 

These items may perchance be of interest 
to other unions, and we should be glad to 
receive many miore of a similar nature. 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX FEDERATION, 


The meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation, scheduled for Sunday, October 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 
The Vendome, Boston. 


Marriages. 


At Grafton, Mass., October 9, by Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
Mr. George Mann, of Worcester, and Miss Edna Slocomb, 
daughter of Charles H. Leland, of Grafton. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincoun BatEs, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


O RENT.—On Milton Hill, one-half mile from Acad- 
emy, 6 minutes from trains, an old brick house, warm 

in winter and cool in summer, 4 rooms on each floor, fine 
view, glassed in piazza, furnace. Small family preferred. 
Rent reasonable. Write to 144 Adams St., Milton, Mass. 


ANTED—A copy of “Day Unto Day” published 
by the American Unitarian Association in 1875 
Address LeonardjWare, 297 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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12, was postponed until Sunday, October 
26, at the same place as announced in a 
previous issue, Arlington, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The ninety-fifth session of the Channing 
Conference will be held with the Westmin- 
ster Society, Providence, R.I., Wednesday. 
October 22, at 10 A.M. Addresses by Rev. 
Messrs. Frederic Gill, Charles E. Park, and 
William Sullivan. 


The Essex Conference will meet at ten 
o’clock, October 22, with the First Unitarian 
Church, Peabody, Mass. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow will give the address of the morning, 
and Rev. James C. Duncan that of the after- 
noon annual election. Luncheon will be 
served by the ladies of the Peabody Society. 


Mrs. Alice Higgins Lothrop, formerly 
executive secretary of the Associated Char- 
ities, will speak on ‘“‘The Search for our 
Neighbor by Church and Social Worker 
in the Modern City,” at the fall meeting 
of the Social Service Council, Monday, 
Oct 20, 1913, at 10.30 A.M., in the vestry 
of Arlington Street Church. Every one in- 
terested is welcome. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
October 20, at 11 A.M. Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton of Danvers will preside. There will 
be a symposium on the topic “Impressions 
of the General Conference,” Rev. Harry Lutz 
of Newton, Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem, 
and Rev. William H. Ramsay of Wellesley 
Hills being the speakers. Discussion open to 
all. 


The first regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Union of Boston will be held 
at the Arlington Street Church, corner of 


Boylston Street, Monday, Oct. 20, 1913. 
Subjects: ‘Three Stages in Character De- 
velopment,’ Rev. William I. Lawrance; 


“The Social Aspect of Sunday-school Work,” 
Rev. Chester A. Drummond. Supper at 6, 
address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 
Transferable membership tickets for the 
season, at $4 each, may be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mr. Amasa W. B. Huff, on the 
evening of the meeting or by addressing him 
at 41 Park Street, Newton, Mass. Any 
Sunday-school may hold as many as it 
chooses. Single supper tickets for non- 
members, 65 cents. The meeting at seven is 
open to all interested. 


< 


Meetings. 


Tag Cuicaco ALLIANCE.—The first meet- 
ing for the year 1913-1914 was held at the 
Church of All Souls in Evanston on Thurs- 
day, October 2, at 11.00 a.m. In the absence 
of the president, Mrs. Emma N. Delano 
acted as chairman. The Alliance sent a 
letter to Mrs. Long, the president, expressing 
regret that she was unable to be present, and 
a letter of welcome was also sent to the 
Aurora Alliance, which has this year come 
into this fellowship. A paper on ‘‘The 
Women of the Old Testament,” by Mrs. 
Frank Cressy of Concord, N:H., was read 
by Mrs. H. B. Colby of the First Church, 
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whose fine delivery added charm to the force 
and splendid humor of a paper which ran 
the entire gamut of Biblical femininity,— 
from the tempting and tempted Eve to Sarah 
and Rebecca and Rachel and the sinning 
Miriam, whom Van Dyke has pictured as 
the forerunner of the Coming Woman; from 
the ‘‘Prophetic Deborah’? and her famous 
song of triumph to Jael and the daughter of 
Jephthah, to Delilah and the story of Naomi 
and the pure and beautiful Ruth; from the 
terrible Jezebel, whose name has become a 
synonym for all the terribles since her own 
time,—to the patient Hannah, the ideal of 
motherhood; from the adventurous Queen of 
Sheba to the queenly Esther, swayed by her 
love and her fear of the king. The charac- 
ters are alltypes. Human nature is the same 
in all ages. Each narrative marks an epoch 
in the history of the race. The number in 
attendance at the meeting was forty-one and 
the collection $4.04. The adjournment was 
followed by a box luncheon at the always 
hospitable home of Mrs. Richardson. 


Churches. 


Aucusta, Mr.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen: The church, having 
been remodelled and repaired, inside and 
out, so that it is one of the most attractive 
places of worship in the city, was rededi- 
cated September 25, with appropriate | ex- 
ercises and, in the presence of many people, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached the sermon, 
and Rev. Clayton D. Boothby and Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe also took part in the 
exercises, with Mr. Phalen. The repairs 
and improvements to the church have been 
thorough and well considered. The com- 
mittee has met with generous and hearty 
support from the members of the church, and 
the changes are unanimously approved by 
all. The church is to be congratulated 
upon having a home that is modern in all 
appointments and conveniences, in excel- 
lent structural condition, and with a pleasing 
and beautiful interior. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman: A Young Peo- 
ple’s Class, under the leadership of the min- 
ister, has been started this year. Its be- 
ginnings have been full of promise. ‘The 
study will be divided into three sections. 
During the first part of the year the class will 
take a general view of past forms of re- 
ligious exercise and organization. A hasty 
survey will be given to the manner in which 
such diverse peoples as the Fijians, the 
Druids, the Chinese, the Hittites, the Ind- 
ians, the Ancient Greeks, the Middle-age 
Europeans, etc., have worshipped. During 
the second period the class will consider 
present-day denominations in America. ‘The 
beliefs of the most important will be stated 
and reviewed. At the conclusion of this 
part Unitarianism and Universalism will 
be discussed and the reasons given for the 
organization of All Souls’ Church. In the 
third place the class will give attention to 
some of the great problems of life, and will 
try to discover what the attitude of a modern 
thoughtful person should be towards God, 
Immortality, Conscience, the Bible, Jesus, 
etc. A part of the time of this division will 
be given to Social Ethics. Ideals of marriage 
and of right conduct in industry and politics 
will be presented. The effort will be made 
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to understand the principles and to gain 
the impulse of good citizenship. At the 
end of the course those who have come to 
feel that All Souls’ Church satisfactorily 
represents their religious and ethical con- 
victions and furnishes a good, present, prac- 
tical channel for community service will 
be given the opportunity publicly or pri- 
vately to unite with the church. The 
October calendar announces the formation 
of a reading group to read and discuss Dr. 
Charles F. Dole’s book, ‘‘The Burden of 
Poverty.” The general public is invited 
to attend the meetings, and already a con- 
siderable interest is manifested in the project 
both within and outside the church. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Fourth Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The church 
held a very successful parish meeting on 
October 10. The work of the year was 
outlined. The most significant report was 
that of the music committee, who turned 
over to the church in subscriptions and cash 
a sufficient amount to pay for a new organ 
which is already installed. It was used 
for the first time Sunday, October 5. There 
will be a public organ recital on October 16. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: The 
annual meeting was held on the evening 
of October 6. It was very largely attended 
and most enthusiastic. The reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were very en- 
couraging, showing the church to have made 
great progress financially and_ spiritually 
during the year. In spite of the hard times 
in the State, the year closed with no deficit, 
and the membership and congregations have 
been largely increased. New people are 
being attracted at almost every service. A 
resolution was unanimously passed express- 
ing regard and affection for the minister, 
thanking him for his splendid work on behalf 
of the church and regret for his recent illness. 
Mrs. Robjent and the women of the Alliance, 
which is in a flourishing condition under the 
presidency of Mrs. I. B. Wheeler, were also 
cordially thanked. A very strong Board 
of Trustees was elected, which now includes 
some of the most prominent men of the 
city. 


Du.utH, Minn.—Unitarian Church, Rev, 
G. R. Gebauer: September 30 the annual 
meeting was held in the lecture-room. It 
was preceded by a dinner served by the 
women of the church. Sixty-five people 
sat down to a substantial and well-served 
meal, which again bore witness to the effi- 
ciency of Unitarian women as caterers. It 
was exclusively a family party, and every 
member present had a vital interest in the 
well-being of the society. After the dinner 
had been enjoyed the president of the board 
of trustees, Mr. H. J. Grannis, told, in a con- 
cise and well-worded speech, of the work 
which the church had been doing during the 
past year, of its growing influence in the 
community, and of the probability that the 
church debt would be entirely wiped out in 
the coming year. In closing he spoke appre- 
ciatively of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gebauer, and thanked them in the name of 
the society. The report of the treasurer 
of the church was most encouraging and 
showed the finances in good condition, The 
Women’s Alliance reported the debt on the 
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organ wiped out and over $70 in the treasury 
with which to begin the New Year. ‘The 
reports of the Sunday-school and the Unity 
Social Club were both excellent and showed 
a live interest of the young people in the 
work. After the meeting had adjourned 
there was a universal opinion that. this was 
the finest annual meeting the church had 
ever had. 


Eureka, Cai.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: The members are join- 
ing the minister in a house-to-house canvass 
of the city to find all the people who do 
not attend any church. Many are being 
found and invited to the Unitarian church. 
New friends are being found, even among 
members of other churches. ‘The reception 
of these church canvassers at the doors of 
members of other churches is uniformly cor- 
dial. The People’s Platform lectures for the 
Sunday evenings of October are as follows: 
“Drinkable Water and Food Inspection,”’ by 
Dr. J. N. Chain; ‘‘A Visit to. Palestine,” 
by J. F. Helms; ‘‘Lanier’s Life, Poem,’’ by 
the minister of the church; and ‘‘Half- 
hours with Great Men and Women,” by 
L. H. Truine, editor of the Humboldt Times. 
Topics of Sunday morning sermons for 
October are: ‘‘The New Era of Mission- 
ary Expansion of the Unitarian Church,’ 
“The Unitarian Covenant,” “The Unitarian 
Creed,” and “‘Salvation.’’ The ladies of the 
church are preparing for a bazaar, to be held 
November 20. 


Garpner, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Ralph E. Conner: In the spring this 
society had become disheartened, and the 
people were downcast. There was some 
talk of closing the church; but now a series 
of occurrences has given an entirely new 
outlook. Rev. Ralph E. Conner, a Univer- 
salist minister, is a resident of Gardner, 
and the Unitarian church invited him to 
become its minister for one year. Mr. 
Conner applied for fellowship, was admitted, 
after which he accepted the invitation of 
the society without withdrawing from the 
ministry of the Universalist church. The 
people responded at once to the hearty enthu- 
siasm and industrious activity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Conner. The congregations are double 
what they have been, and the fall opens with 
a spirit of loyal co-operation and hope 
abroad, of which every one partakes. At 
the annual church meeting a new committee 
was chosen whereon are the names of several 
young business men. This committee has 
received the loyal support of old and young, 
and the contributions to the church have 
been materially and generally increased. 
A floating indebtedness threatened to swamp 
the society, but.early this fall a generous 
and modest woman, who does not allow 
her name to be used, gave $1,000 that the 
troublesome obligation might be paid. Mr. 
Conner by his able sermons and his wise 
Jeadership of the parish is bringing all the 
people together in spirit and in purpose. 
Mrs. Conner helps materially by her cheer- 
ful courage and good-will, and now hope has 
taken the place of despair in the hearts of 
the people. The society looks forward with 
confidence to a useful and happy career, 
and this adds much to the satisfaction of 
the many who have worked so long and hard 
to establish and maintain the First Unitarian 
Church. 
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Monracur, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Richard E. Birks: ‘The ladies 
of the Montague Unitarian Alliance will 
hold their annual fair during the first part 
of December, and will be glad to receive 
for sale articles from ‘other Alliances. ‘They 
will be glad to send to other societies at any 
time when called on to do so. Articles 
may be sent to Mrs. Kate C. Miner, presi- 
dent of the Alliance Branch, Montague, 
Mass., Box 6. 


New York, N.Y.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes: The church was 
opened on September 28, with a very large 
attendance, numbering nearly six hundred, 
this being about two hundred more than any 
first Sunday since the present pastorate 
began. 


NEw York, N.Y.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. 
William T,. Sullivan: AJl Souls’ Church 
opened October 5, with the largest attend- 
ance on any opening Sunday for the past 
number of years. Mr. Sullivan preached 
his first sermon as associate pastor, his 
subject being, ‘What is Religion?’ Dr. 
Slicer was present and gave the benediction, 
The church is looking forward with great 
hope for the future. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Clarence J. Harris: Services 
were resumed after six weeks’ vacation. 
Several serious losses have occurred through 
removals from the city, but already a sub- 
stantial gain has been made by new-comers. 
With the thermometer registering 100, ser- 
vices were held in July, and with the use 
of electric power and nature sermons an 
enthusiastic interest was maintained. The 
Alliance continued regularly with its ses- 
sions through the summer. A lLaymen’s 
Liberal League has been organized, compris- 
ing the men of the church, who have banded 
together to push the publicity campaign now 
in course of formation. Lectures ina theatre, 
newspaper advertising, and other methods 
will be employed, to be aided by the ser- 
vices of Rev. Ernest C. Smith and Secretary 
Wilson. No mission field of the denomina- 
tion offers more attractive opportunities for 
Unitarian enterprise than Oklahoma City. 
A large body of people here, interested in the 
scientific movement of the day, can be inter- 
ested in Unitarianism, as a religious expres- 
sion of that movement, by a concerted effort 
in bringing this faith before the people. In 
harmony with this purpose the pastor has 
prepared a series of sermons on ‘‘The Relig- 
ious Expression of the Great Modern Scien- 
tific Movement,’’ which, including one on 
“The Trinity,’ of September 28, are awaken- 
ing much interest. The following is the 
programme for two months: ‘Atonement: 
Christ’s Denial of the Doctrine’; ‘‘Sin: 
Satan’s Fall from Sane Thinking’’; ‘‘ History 
of Prayer: Its Uses and Abuses’’; ‘‘Labor’s 
Religion: Christ the Carpenter”; ‘‘ Predes- 
tination: God’s Way in Evolution’”’; “Social 
Progress: The End of all Religion’’; “‘ Creative 
Evolution: The Soul’s Dawning’’; ‘‘ Miracles 
and the Modern Mind”’; ‘‘Unitarianism: Its 
Reply to Thoughtful Minds.” 


Personals. 


Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright has returned 
from Europe, and his church opens October 19. 
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The Tuckerman School. 


The regular and ‘special students of last 
year’s class are in various interesting posi- 
tions. Some are engaged in the duties and 
privileges of the parish assistant, others in 
social work, while the marriage of Miss 
Ethel L. Mulliken of Lexington to Mr. Robert 
Bryant, on Monday evening last, creates a 
special position for another member. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryant received the congratula- 
tions of a large number of friends at the re- 
ception following the ceremony. ‘They will 
continue to live in Lexington, with interests 
in the First Congregational Society there. 

Many who were interested in the opening 
of the school were absent in Buffalo on Tues- 
day and were missed at the exercises. Mrs. 
Beatley’s words of encouragement were an 
inspiration to all who were present. She 
spoke of the difficulties attending every new 
undertaking and of the profession of parish 
assistant being yet a new one; but the diffi- 
culties are a challenge to high endeavor. 
The growth and development of the school 
are signs of a growing interest in the church 
and of the desire to spread the knowledge of 
our liberal faith. 

Ministers and others whose arrangements 
have prevented plans for the entire course 
of Mrs. Spencer’s lectures are reminded that 
the remaining lectures are very impor- 
tant. Mrs. Spencer writes that the course 
is ‘specially designed to show how the church 
as one element of moral leadership may win 
and maintain its own and a unique position 
because of its deep inspirations and its syn- 
thetic relations to life. The problem of 
problems before society is how to unite social 
reform and social amelioration; that is, how 
to relate the radical changes in environment, 
now inexorably demanded, to that personal 
ministry of the wise and good to the ignorant 
and undeveloped, which is the permanent ele- 
ment in philanthropy. The problem of prob- 
lems within the church is the relation of re- 
ligious organizations to this mighty task.” 

Shall we not hear Mrs. Spencer’s solution 
of the problem in large numbers? She 
speaks on Thursday mornings at ten o’clock. 


For Women Ministers. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
hold its next meeting in Room 3 of the 
Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Monday, October 27, at 1.30 P.M. All 
women ministers of every denomination are 
cordially invited. Apa C. BowLEs, 

Secretary. 


The forests of Corsica, the little island upon 
which Napoleon was born, are managed by 
the French government. They produce 
lumber, firewood, and turpentine, and all 
parts of the tree are far more closely utilized 
than in America. 


It is a matter of record that an express 
train on the Central Pacific Railroad was 
once stopped by grasshoppers. The insects 
gathered upon the rails in such quantities 
that the driving-wheels began to slip, and 
the trouble increased until the train was 
actually stalled. The track had to be cleared 
with shovels before the engine could pro- 


ceed. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Bis conduct,” declared Mrs. ‘Twickem- 
bury, “was simply multifarious.” 


A lecturer at a big meeting gave utterance 
to the following: ‘‘All along the untrodden 
paths of the future we can see the footprints 
of an unseen hand.” 


Cardinal Manning used to relate the fol- 
lowing: An Irish waiter, on being asked at 
what o’clock the first train left in the morn- 
ing, answered, “‘ You see, sir, the seven o'clock 
train now goes at eight o’clock, so there isn’t 
no first train at all, at all.” 


“So you say,’ began the moderately new 
boarder, ‘that he speculated on a large scale 
exclusively. May I inquire what was the 
use of the large scale?’’ ‘‘Glad to answer 
you,” replied the Cheerful Idiot. ‘‘He had 
to have it for weighing the consequences.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


“ Absent-minded?”’ exclaimed the woman 
whose husband worries her. ‘‘He’s the 
most absent-minded man that ever lived. 
He’s the kind of person who, if he were going 
to the Klondike, would be as likely as not 
to leave the cook-stove behind and take along 
the refrigerator.” —Washington Star. 


His atuunt said to the boy athlete the other 
day: ‘I am delighted to hear of your success 
on the school baseball team, Harold; but 
you must remember that there are other 
things in life besides baseball.” ‘Yes, aunt, 
I know,” said the boy, “but, hang it all, I’m 
afraid I’m too light for football or rowing.” 


The following sign prominently posted in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. building in a neigh- 
boring town has certainly qualified for atten- 
tion in this column:— 

Most CAMBRIDGE PEOPLE 
DO NOT HAVE 
FILTERED WATER TO DRINK! 
Our MeEmBErS Swim in It!! 


Tommy’s Aunt: ‘“‘Won’t you have an- 
other piece of pie, Tommy?” Tommy 
(sighing): ‘“No’m, thank you.” ‘Tommy’s 
Aunt: ‘You seem to be suffering from loss 
of appetite, young man. Are you ill?” 
Tommy (sighing again): “No’m. What 
I’m sufferin’ from is politeness.’’—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


At one of the permanent circuses in Berlin 
they have a dog that is said to talk German. 
W. G. Shepard, who represents many Amer- 
ican newspapers in Europe, went down to 
see and hear the dog. He observed and 
listened intently, ‘It certainly is very inter- 
esting,” he said, “but I can’t tell yet whether 
the dog talks German or the Germans talk 
dog.”’ 


Thump-rattlety-bang went the piano. 
“What are you trying to play, Jane?”’ called 
out her father from the next room. “It’s 


an exercise from my new instruction book, 


.»” 


‘First Steps in Music, she answered. 
“Well, I knew you were playing with your 
feet,” he said grimly. ‘‘ Don’t step so heay- 
ily on the keys: it disturbs my thoughts.’’— 
Boston Home Journal. 


Many post-office names are queer enough 
to make one desire an explanation. A min- 
ister in Cass,County wrote to Washington, 
in behalf of the residents of a growing hamlet, 
asking for a post-office. The request was 
favorably received, and he was asked to sug- 
gest a name that would be acceptable. He 
replied that the people were not hard to 
please, so long as the name was peculiar. 
The post-office department took him at his 
word, and “Peculiar” is the name of the 
office to this day —Kansas City Journal. 


The Christian Register 


WHY NOT we#AD THIS AD? 
% Underground 


W's 

THE STEPNENSON Garbage Receiver 
oD Ne Sties. No Litter. No Odors. 

Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from ne Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. StePHENson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far.as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing eS to using the first part of the book in my own 

amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
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56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.2. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium, Athletic advantages. 
School farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. ‘Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis Treapway Cayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gst year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for 
or any other college. New Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Kev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half betw 
Situation Bye ee yan 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Ginimate’ Muse art De: 
mestic Science. 


Athletics basketball 


Gymnasium, 
fos tennis, driving, ponies and 
riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 
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